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PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From our Own CorrEsPonpDeEnt. } 
\ J HILE the feminine toilette is constantly be- 

coming tighter and more clinging, the mys- 
terious law which prescribes the renewal of all 
things, even of excesses, is preparing for a rem- 
edy, or rather another excess, namely, it is said, 
the return of pleated and gathered dresses. We 
have not, it is true, reached this point as yet, but 
dresses have already been made at some of the 
most noted modistes that have been pleated on 
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ranged in coquilles, and was fastened at the cor- | nally, and terminated at the right side on the | 
sage with sapphire buttons encircled with dia- | 


monds. 
coiffure of white lace, with an agrafe of sapphire 
and brilliants holding a white aigrette with a 
black base. 

Balayeuses consisting of a white muslin flounce 
edged with narrow lace, which comes below the 


edge of the dress, where the flounce is cut into | made of the feathers of fowl. 
They are also | 


deep points, are universally worn. 
made of foulard edged with narrow lace. This 
flounce, which?is designed somewhat to protect 


Her snow white hair was adorned with a | same ribbon. 





| 


bottom under a cluster of shells made of the | 

There was not a flower nor a jew- 
el of any kind, yet this simple toilette was ex- | 
quisite. 

Among the new goods used for winter wrap- 
pings, and even for dresses worn in the daytime, 
I must mention the duvet or down cloth, which is 
It is a material 
of extreme lightness, very pliant, and exceedingly 
warm, but also very costly, which is not surpris- 
ing when one considers that the feathers must 
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Many dresses for the street and for dinners 
appear trimmed as formerly with tabliers. I say 
appear, because in reality fashion no longer ad- 
mits tabliers such as were formerly worn, that is 
to say, separate from the dress They must, on 
the contrary, form part of the latter, and for this 
purpose the front breadth is eut extremely long 
and then draped, or else it is gathered its entire 
length in such a way as to reduce it to its normal 
length. It is then edged with bias folds of velvet 
or the material, thus making the dress look as if 
open over the front breadth, which is puffed by 





the sides and means of the 
gathered in the gathering, or 
back — in a arranged in 


word, not whol- 
ly flat — only 
the gathers in 
the back were 
prolonged to a 





pleats, general- 
ly in diagonal 
lines. 

All olive and 


moss shades 
distance of six are in favor. 
inches from Pretty  bou- 


the belt, so as 
not to offend 





the eyes accus- 
tomed so long 


rettes are man- 
ufaetured with 
a moss ground 
and raised de- 





to flatness. sigus, either in 

The fashions a lighter shade 
are still varied, of the same 
eepnecoues, color or else in 
and, it must different col- 
be admitted, ors, as, for in- 
charming. One stance, dark 
of the first ar- blue on slate 
tistes of the 


ThéAtre Fran- 


gray, light blue 


on olive, ete. 
cais, who late- For evening 
ly gave some toilettes there 
readings at a are stuffs of 
reception, wore silk, principally 
the following satin, in elec- 
toilette: Over- tric colors— 
skirt of white light green, 
and pale blue blue,  rose— 


brocaded silk, 
open in the 
back over a 


which seem to 
emit sparks of 


light suggestive 
train of black of electricity. 
velvet. In These results 
front and on are obtained by 
the sidos the a new process 
over-skirt was of dyeing. 
completed on ; 


the under edge 
by black vel- 
vets and look- 

as if set on 








This winter, 
no more than 
the last, can it 
be said that a 


dress is made 
a trained dress of any single 
of black vel- material. Com- 
vet. Low- binations are 
necked sleeve- even more gen- 
less spencer eral than they 
basque of were last year, 
black velvet. and render the 
The high un- description of 
der - waist and a tollette ex- 
half - long tremely  diffi- 
sleeves were cult. Even ball 
made of puffed dresses are no 
white tulle. exception to 
Black velvet the rule of com- 
bretelles. The binations, and 
over-skirt was are composed 
trimmed with of the ‘anes 
white lace em- heterogene- 
broidered with ous materials 


light blue clair 
de lune beads. 
A pretty nov- 


elty soon to ap- For description see 


Fig. 1.—Princesse Dress ron Giri 
From 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Scir ror Boy From 
11 to 13 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 


Fig. 3.—Bive Inpra Casnmere Sorr. 
Front.—[For Back, see Page 60.] 


Scrr. 
For description see 


Fig. 4.—Gray ViGoGNE 


For description see 





—faille or sat- 
in for the un- 
der part of the 


Fig. 5.—Gray Priam 
Criota Suir 


For description see 


a Supplement. Suppl., No. IT., Figs. 11-15. Supplement. s t. Suppleme toilette, tulle, 
pear, but which PP upp i) i : ee upplemen Supplement. craps, of gauze 
is only just de- Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SKATING SUITS. for the upper 
vised and still 


very little known, is Jaminée ribbons, which seem 
to be of woven metal—pale gold, red gold, silver, 
steel, and bronze. During the coming month they 
will be used a great deal for toilettes for balls and 
receptions. For these toilettes satin will be gen- 
erally adopted in all light shades for young mar- 
ried ladies, and in all medium or dark shades for 
elderly ladies. I should mention, however, a mag- 
nificent old lady who at a dinner which she gave 
her granddaughter, newly married, wore a high- 
necked princesse dress of white satin. This dress 
was trimmed from the neck to the bottom with 
superb old lace, slightly yellow, which was ar- 





the bottom of the dress, is set on all dresses for | 


the day as well as evening. The most practical 
of all is a flounce of black muslin edged with 
white lace. Very soft and pale tints are still 
preferred, and are used to produce vaporous ef- 
fects. A pretty ball toilette which I have lately 
seen was composed of a tight under-dress of 
white satin entirely covered with white tulle; a 
very long scarf of white tulle, pleated to suit its 
width, was bordered at the top with small shells 
of blue ribbon so pale as to be almost a blue- 
gray. This scarf was fastened back of the right 
arm and wound around the skirt slightly diago- 


all be plucked from their stems and reduced to | 
the state of down in order to be woven. Wealthy | 
ladies who have the fancy or feel the need of 
walking in spite of the inclemency of the weath- | 
er will have water-proofs of duvet cloth, which is | 
impermeable to rain and snow. 

Among fancy articles now used I must note 
the large Italian pins with a thick gold head, 
from which a similar smaller head is suspended. 
These pins are worn in the hair as well as on 
bonnets, which, when not trimmed with a wing of 
gilt metal, almost always have them among their 
trimmings. | , 


part, or rather 
for a portion of the upper part, which is com- 
pleted by embossed velvet or silk brocade. One 
of the two last-named materials is employed for 
the low-necked spencer, and for the revers or 
scarfs, which are frequently made of the same 
material as the waist. The fashion of belts with 
buckles, which seemed to become general last 
winter, has almost entirely disappeared. For ball 
dresses the wide ribbon belt is worn, not about 
the waist, but on the skirt. It is set on slightly 
diagonal, and in the back a large bow confines 
the pleats of the skirt toward the bottom. 
When the combination of different materials 
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is not formed according to the rules which I have 
just indicated, it is found in a plastron for the 
front of the waist and in the skirt, or else the 
train. In the latter case the back breadths are 
generally of a plain material, silk or velvet, or, 
for ball dresses, of tulle or crape, while the over- 
skirt is of embossed velvet or of brocade. Spen- 
cer basque like the over-skirt. Under the bottom 
of the over-skirt (which is merely simulated, as 
the breadths are attached to the train), at the 
bottom of the skirt, whether plain or trimmed, is 
found the material which is used for the train. 
It is necessary to dwell on these combinations, 
as no truly Parisian toilette is now made of but 
one kind of material. Emmetine Raymonp. 








IN THE SNOW. 

In the wild white whirling snow-fall, 

The wild white moon-lighted storm, 
Round and about the casement 

Where the hearth glows glad and warm, 
What sparkling and living rubies, 

What frolicking spirits swarm, 
How sweet seems the great joyous midnight, 

With life in such shining form! 


In the wild white whirling snow-fall 
That drifts through the hovel door, 

And lies like an ominous grave-mound 
Along the frozen floor, 

What horror each blast brings, how empty 
The pitiless heavens soar, 

How blest seem the graves on the hill-side, 
With their coverlet fair and frore! 





t@™ The beginning of a new year is a good 
time for the readers of HARPER’s BAZAR and 
HArPER’s WEEKLY to renew their subscrip- 
tions to those periodicals, both of which offer 
unrivalled literary and pictorial attractions. 
The most popular authors and artists of Amer- 
ica and Europe contribute to their columns. 

IIARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or Harver’s Bazar will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosraGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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0G Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sevnt 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for January 19 contains a fine portrait 
of STANLEY, the well-known African explorer, a 
picture showing the Turkish retreat from Kars, 
and another installment of “SHEPHERDS ALL 
AND MAIDENS Fair.” 

Aun ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for January 26. 





THE DIARY. 


HE mere mention of the diary is apt to 

excite a smile, no doubt because we are 
reminded of our green and salad days, when 
we jotted down all our sentimental emo- 
tions in a bound volume, dedicated wholly 
to that purpose, and to which we secretly 
confided such assurances as, “I should hesi- 
tate to intrust my happiness to the keeping 
of one so trifling as Mr. So-and-so,” or such 
facts and fears as, “ Sister Nell was married 
to-day. Heaven knows when my turn will 
come!” On this account the diary has come 
to be looked upon with more or less con- 
tempt as the idle and egotistical device of 
school-girls and very young ladies who have 
nothing else to do but chronicle their expe- 
riences, remarkable for nothing but a lack 
of originality, together with their romantic 
views and sentiments. To busy, practical 
people, who have scarcely time to think 
their own thoughts, much less to put them 
upon paper, the diary is a nonsensical and 
puerile conceit, an encourager of morbid 
feeling, and something altogether superflu- 
ous in a world where action is imperative, 
and one can hardly pause long enough to 
dissect one’s inner consciousness. And yet 
the diary has a purpose to serve, and some 
very plain common-sense people have in- 
dulged in it. Did not Dr. Jounson record 
his religious fervors therein, as well as the 
fact of paying Mr. Simpson ten guineas, 
borrowed in necessity, and lending him ten 
more? Doubtless it would never occur to 
Miss Blanche Amory to commit such prosaic 
concerns to her journal; but it is the tran- 
scribing of life from day to day, with its or- 
dinary happenings, its details, and its diffi- 
cult as well as its pleasant phases, into the 
pages of the diary which gives vitality to 
it, and lends it an interest extending far 
beyond its era, and linking it with the com- 
mon mind of humanity. Is it not the can- 
dor and minutie of old Pepys which make 
his diary irresistible, and give it a certain 


value? Here we see the man as he really 
was, without any artificial coloring or pad- 
ding—no very graceful sight, to be sure, 
except when he finds it “a mighty pleasure 
to go alone with my poor wife in a coach 
of our own to a play ;” if his wife burns her 
hands dressing the remnants of the turkey, 
or he tears a rent in his new camlet cloak 
on the latch of a noble door, whether he 
grudges a gift, toadies to the powers that 
be, finds no wit in “ Hudibras” and no beau- 
ty in Midsummer Night’s Dream, he resorts to 
no evasions, but sets it all down, and shows 
himself no better, and perhaps no worse, 
than he really is. And is not this quality 
of frankness, this wish to extenuate naught 
and set down naught in malice, a requisite 
of the journalist? Not to pretend to be of 
finer grain than one is, not to gloss over 
one’s faults nor exaggerate one’s virtues, 
to dare to be honest even at the risk of ap- 
pearing stupid, to be one’s self and no oth- 
er, to seem no nobler in the diary than out 
of it, to make it the expression of one’s true 
character—how many of us are capable of 
such expansive sincerity, of such mental 
anatomy? Naturally the worth of the di- 
ary is in proportion to its conscientiousness, 
otherwise it is of no more service in the 
study of human nature than a fancy sketch. 
Memoirs and biographies but indifferently 
counterfeit its value, are but poor make- 
shifts; these are the affidavits of the look- 
ers-on, who may be open to the charge of a 
squint or cataract, while the diary is the 
faithful transcript of the writer’s individu- 
ality, the photograph of his thoughts and 
motives. The historian is only a spectator 
in the dress circle; the writer of the diary 
stands behind the scenes and vitalizes the 
narrative. 

In the mean time the diary has its own 
private uses; it furnishes a mine of refer- 
ences, though recording only the unadorned 
and meagre facts of every day, our goings 
and comings, our works of commission and 
omission, our pleasures and our annoyances, 
the arrival of the earliest bird, the bloom- 
ing of the latest flower. In later years we 
are glad to recall the experiences of certain 
days, to take a new lease of them, and 
breathe their atmosphere again. To read 
that the weather was fine and we gathered 
autumn leaves at such a date, or that the 
easterly storm had wrecked a brig within 
sight from onr window, vivifies the past, as 
heat reveals magic writing. These facts 
become the connecting links between areas 
of thought and emotion, the short-hand re- 
port of all we suffered or enjoyed at some 
half-forgotten period. A careless sentence, 
and old wounds burn, old delights thrill, 
anew; we regret that we made so brief 
mention of this or that occurrence, which 
seemed so trivial at the moment, but of 
which time has taught us the value and 
significance. And furthermore, if the dia- 
ry requires an excuse for being, is it not a 
comfort to settle some controverted point, 
whether it concern the weather or an event, 
by complacently opening the volume, and 
demonsirating in black and white that we 
have the best of the argument? 





THE OTHER MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


T might be reckoned a hardship to inter- 
dict the repetition of old jokes on worn- 
out subjects, since so many would-be hu- 
morists depend on the practice for the little 
reputation they possess. But the privilege 
of jesting on ancient themes ought to be 
forfeited after a certain protracted period 
of its exercise. Jokes on mothers-in-law, 
for example, ought long ago to have expired 
by limitation, for they have had a run of we 
know not how many centuries, and it is as- 
serted that nothing new has been said on 
the subject since the dawn of the Christian 
era. They are perpetrated, however, all 
over this and other lands daily, hourly, mo- 
mentarily, as if each of the innumerable 
antiques was startlingly original. The sole 
reason that ADAM did not try to get off 
something sharp about mothers -in-law is 
that he had none; consequently he was de- 
barred from the right that every man has 
enjoyed since. Were it not for mothers-in- 
law, half the paragraphers in the country 
would be out of business, and that would be 
a misfortune—to them. 

To read the newspapers of the United 
States you would think mothers-in-law, al- 
ways meaning the wife’s mother, the most 
odious of human beings; that they are eter- 
nal sources of discord and discontent be- 
tween the married daughter and her hus- 
band; that they are specially created to 
add to the pains and penalties of wedlock. 
If any man should believe a hundredth part 
of what he reads or a tithe of what he says, 
he would no more allow his wife’s mother to 
cross his threshold than he would adopt 
means for introducing small-pox or yellow 
fever into his household. But all husbands 
invite their mothers-in-law to visit them, and 
are glad to see and entertain them, while 








many husbands keep them under their roof, 
and become much attached to them. Gen- 
erally, indeed, in this country, our growth, 
material, social, and mental, is so rapid that 
our mothers-in-law are apt to be improve- 
ments upon our mothers. A man has more 
advantages than his parents have had; on 
reaching his majority he is likely to be in 
many ways superior to what his father was 
at the same age. And when he marries, if 
he have any sort of success, he will probably 
marry a woman of naturally finer quality 
than himself, a woman whose mother has 
more culture and breeding than his own 
mother has. Such being the case, he is in- 
clined to esteem and like his mother-in-law, 
who, instead of a make-bate and mar-all, is 
usually an agreeable companion and an ad- 
ditional attraction to his house. 

This fact—for it frequently is a fact—does 
not prevent the ceaseless misrepresenta- 
tion of mothers-in-law as termagants, dis- 
turbers of domestic peace, uncompromising 
foes of the husband. Every body knows 
that it is a'slander; that the cheap satire 
is undeserved; that the caustic humor is 
hackneyed. But then mothers - in - law, 
whatever their virtues, whatever marital 
sympathy and affection they may elicit, af- 
ford opportunity for jokes, and these, it 
would seem, must be made, irrespective of 
truth, fitness, or freshness, because they are 
so easy of manufacture. If it be possible 
for a good jest, like good wine, to improve 
with age—and of this there is grave doubt 
—a poor jest never can mend with iteration. 
The jests on mothers-in-law were poor 
enough when they were first cracked, and 
that time was prehistoric. What must they 
be now? 

Not a little of what has become stereo- 
typed satire in relation to the wife’s moth- 
er has some foundation, applied to the 
husband’s mother, who seldom if ever is re- 
garded as the mother-in-law, because, no 
doubt, men are satirists, and resolved to pre- 
sent only one side. Where the husband’s 
mother is permitted to advise, or has any in- 
fluence in his house, it is not he, but his wife, 
who suffers. She bears the brunt of interfer- 
ence, of prejudice, of domination, while all 
the stories portray him as the martyr. He 
rarely thinks of his own mother as meddler, 
tyrant, trouble-breeder, and his wife is not 
prone to complain; and should she complain, 
it will be strange if he listen to her with 
patience or consideration. He tukes it for 
granted that there is but one mother-in- 
law, for he looks at the whole question from 
his stand-point singly, without counting his 
mother, who is not, and never can be, his 
mother-in-law. It is the wife’s mother 
alone who sulks, scolds, renders herself ob- 
noxious, and raises the ancient Henry gen- 
erally. Wie has ever heard of the hus- 
band’s mother doing that sort of thing? It 
is very seldom spoken of, because, when 
there are any grand tantrums, she is the 
chief performer. The woman we perpetu- 
ally hear about is usually innocent; the 
woman we never hear about is ordinarily 
the guilty one. 

It is very easy to see why the husband’s, 
not the wife’s, mother causes dissension 
when it is caused, As a rule all women 
want to have their daughters married, and 
they feel something like gratitude toward 
the men who marry them. If their daugh- 
ter’s husband treats her kindly and makes 
her happy, they grow very fond of him, 
since he is identified with her happiness, 
and inseparable from it. And if he is not 
what he should be, she is apt to restrain 
herself, knowing that interposition on her 
part can not but make bad worse. More- 
over, there is between them the instinct and 
attraction of difference in sex, which perme- 
ates and regulates the whole economy of 
nature. 

With the man’s mother it is by no means 
the same. Women generally do not care to 
have their sons married—at least to any 
body they are likely to get. They are dis- 
posed to believe that no attainable she is 
quite good enough for their son,even though 
he may have nothing to recommend him. 
When he takes a wife, they are, in nine 
cases out of ten, bitterly disappointed, for 
they are sure he might have done better ; in 
truth, they can scarcely see how he could 
have done worse. The wife is their rival, 
and unless she and they are exceptionally 
sympathetic, they regard her distrustfully 
from the first, and are soon armed against her 
at all points. If she really loves her hus- 
band, they resent it; if she does not love 
him, they resent it also. Indeed, there is no 
way usually for the wife to conciliate her 
husband’s mother except by surrendering 
her authority, rights, and responsibility into 
the mother’s hands; and if she should do 
so she would cease to be in any strict sense 
a wife. It is the husband’s mother who is 
the true, the typical mother-in-law; and if 
men will still joke for centuries more, as 
seems inevitable, on the threadbare subject, 
they may as well begin where their jokes 
shall have pertinence and point. 
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GLASS, 


HOUGH the most brittle, glass is perhaps 

one of the most ancient productions of hu- 
man ingenuity. Pliny ascribes its discovery to 
some Phoenician merchants who, having landed 
one day on the southern coast of France, made 
use of blocks of nitre they had brought on their 
ship to build a stand for a cooking pot. The 
heat of the fire caused the nitre to melt and to 
fuse with the sand, trickling down in liquid rivu- 
lets, which on cooling was found to be glass. 
The same legend is mentioned by other writers 
as having occurred in Asia Minor. 

The Chinese in their more imaginative ancient 
history believe that it originated in the solidified 
breath of the dragon—that mythical creature 
which performs such an important part in their 
artistic work, and in whose claws seems held, ac- 
cording to them, the history of this world. 

The first nation that seems to have practically 
known the use and manufacture of this very im- 
portant substance was the Egyptian, and up to the 
most advanced period of the Roman civilization, 
in the luxurious times of the emperors, the most 
expensive pieces used came from Egypt. The 
later emperors of Rome encouraged home manu- 
facture, and specimens of engraved glass have 
been handed down to us. The Byzantine artists 
added enamel and gilding to the mode of decora- 
tion known before their time, and the Arab con- 
querors of Asia Minor seem to have learned from 
them the art of glass-manufacturing. Many spec- 
imens of Arabian work of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries have reached us, probably on ac- 
count of their use as religious ornaments, which 
were protected by their sacred character from de- 
struction. Glass vessels were not made in Europe 
before the fifteenth century, when Venice began 
manufacturing the glass for which to this day it is 
celebrated. Before that period it had superseded 
the Phoenicians in the art of making glass beads, 
which were at that time an important article of 
trade with the East. In the sixteenth century an 
important innovation was made by the Venetian 
manufacturers, namely, the introduction of threads 
of opaque white glass worked through the mass 
of the transparent substance; they were known 
as vasi a ritorti when the opaque lines went only 
in one direction, and vasi a reticelli when the lines 
crossed each other, These have since been call- 
ed “lace glass,” or millefiori, if the stripes were 
of different-colored glasses. 

Bohemian glass soon became as celebrated as 
the Venetian, and was wrought in a similar man- 
ner. It was generally of a greenish tint and 
rather dull color, very light, as no lead entered 
into the composition of the mass, and generally 
decorated with enamels Of DOld antline and 
strong color. Inthe seventeenth century a Prus- 
sian named Kunckel invented ruby glass, which is 
colored with copper or gold. This last metal 

gives to the glass a most brilliant lustre. The 
peculiar glassy, or, to use the term used by col- 
lectors, “ horny,” appearance of the old Venetian, 
German, and French glasses is due to the fact 
that when the pieces were finished they were 
heated (technically, annealed) at so high a tem- 
perature that the outer surface of the glass was 
melted or “ fused.” 

The process of glass-making in the most ele- 
mentary form is that used in making a glass bot- 
tle. Ina crucible placed in a proper furnace is 
the “mass,” or melted substance from which the 
glass is to be made. The elements which com- 
pose it are nitre and silex, or sand. Lead or lime 
is added, according to the use to which the glass 
is to be put. It takes several persons to make a 
bottle. The “ gatherer” or “ culler” takes a long 
piece of iron pipe of an inch or less in diameter, 
and dips it into the crucible. The cold iron soon 
gathers a lump of glass on its end. The culler 
hands the rod with the small lump of hot glass ad- 
hering to the end of it to the blower, who, by blow- 
ing through the other end of the tube, causes the 
glass to expand in a way similar to that used in 
making a soap-bubble. By rolling his ball of 
glass as it expands on a flat surface of stone or 
iron he gives it a cylindrical shape, keeping it at 
the very end of his tube. When the glass bubble 
is of the required shape and size, it is introduced 
into a metal mould; the breath of the blower 
presses it against this mould, which opens in two 
on a bottom hinge. The finisher now takes the 
rod, and cracks the bottle off with a piece of cold 
iron. 

Glass goblets are made generally without a 
mould. An egg-shaped bubble is blown, and cut 
in two, while the glass is still hot, with a pair of 
shears. The stem is then added, and the foot 
made by working on a piece of glass of suitable 
shape ; the piece is cut from the rod that holds it 
in the centre of the foot, leaving what is called a 
“ punt,” or sharp piece of glass. In the English 
factories this irregularity is ground out by a ma- 
chine. In many instances it is allowed to remain, 
and its different shapes often indicate the place 
where the piece was made. 

Inferior window-glass is blown in large cylin- 
ders, which, while still hot, are cut open and al- 
lowed gradually to flatten out on beds of plaster 
of Paris in ovens sufficiently heated to let the 
glass spread. The point where the blowing iron 
was attached, and where naturally the glass is 
the thickest, forms the “bull’s-eye,” and was 
much valued as being the strongest. Bull’s-eyes 
were also used for the glasses in lanterns, for, 
acting as rough lenses on account of their thick- 
ness, they increased the power of the light. 

The plate-glass which in the past years has at- 
tained such perfection is cast or poured out, 
while in a state of fusion, on bronze or cast-iron 
plates; it is spread with bronze rollers, the 
“tears” or defects being pricked out in front of 
the rollers. These tears are produced by small 
particles of semi-vitrified matter. The glass is 
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left to cool slowly. When the plate is quite cold 
it is turned: over, the lower side, which, not hav- 
ing been subjected to the pressure of the rollers, 
is the roughest, being left on the top while the 
other side is secured with plaster to a stone table, 
and the process of grinding the surfaces smooth 
is begun. They are afterward polished with felt 
impregnated with red oxide of iron. If the plates 
are to be used as mirrors, they have to be silver- 
ed. This is generally done by laying the glass 
on a perfectly even bed, and after it has been 
thoroughly cleaned, covering it with sheets of tin- 
foil. Mercury is then poured over the tin, and 
forms an amalgam with it. The quicksilver in 
excess is squeezed out, and when the silver dries, 
the mirror is ready for use. 

The glass made at the present time may be di- 
vided into two classes—glass for use, such as ta- 
ble glass, mirrors, etc., etc., and fancy or orna- 
mental glass. Three principal methods are used 
to decorate glass—engraving, cutting, and enam- 
elling. In the olden times glass was engraved 
with a diamond point. This method was long, 
and the lines cut on the glass had not the depth 
required for strong effects. 

The engraving for which the Bohemian glass 
has acquired a great reputation, and the fine work 
on English erystal, are cut by a soft iron wheel. 
These wheels are of a small diameter, which 
changes with the work to be done, and are made 
to revolve with great velocity by a foot lathe. 
The axis of rotation is horizontal, and the stand 
which holds the tool is so constructed that when 
the workman holds the piece to be decorated he 
can easily bring it in contact with the outer edge 
of the wheel ; this edge is impregnated with dia- 
mond dust and oil, and when it touches the glass, 
cuts into it. The great difficulty to be overcome 
in the operation arises from the fact that the 
cutting tool, which is the wheel, is stationary, and 
tlt the ornament on the glass is produced by 
holding the piece in different positions, which 
present successively to the engraving tool the 
points of the surface where a cut has to be made. 

In late years hydrofluoric acid, which attacks 
glass, has been used for etching; it eats away 
the outside, leaving a surface resembling ground 
glass. This method is often combined with that 
of wheel engraving, but is generally used only 
on articles of inferior grade, such as shades and 
globes for lamps. Many of the large sheets of 
plate-glass used for hall doors are also decorated 
in this manner. 

For cutting, the glass used is thicker than that 
employed for engraving. The parts that are to 
be cut away are ground out with wheels, in some 
of which the outer edge is used as a cutter, while 
in others the whole face of the wheel is utilized. 
After the piece has been cut, the surfaces which 
have been left dull by the contact of the tools 
have to be polished, making the operation long, 
and consequently expensive. Pressed glass is 
made in imitation of cut glass, and is the least 
expensive article in the trade. The English cut 
glass, generally known as flint-glass or crystal, is 
the most brilliant. The presence of lead in the 
mass gives it weight and a clear ring, while the 
substitution of lime for lead in the pressed glass, 
though it does not diminish the brilliancy of the 
material, produces a dull soft glass which has no 
ring. 

Painting, enamelling, and gilding on glass are 
done with mineral colors in exactly the same way 
as on porcelain; the pieces after receiving the 
decoration are “ fired,” and the colors adhere to 
the surface of the glass as they do to the glaze 
on pottery. 

All the glass in general use in America is man- 
ufactured in this country, very little being im- 
ported, while, on the contrary, our products, es- 
pecially pressed glass, are exported in large 
quantities to nearly all parts of Europe. Bottles 
are made principally in the State of New Jersey ; 
New England produces some fine grades of glass ; 
while Pittsburgh makes the lower grades of 
pressed work. Fancy and ornamental glass 
comes, in general, from Europe. Salviati, in 
Venice, continues the manufacture of the cele- 
brated wares of that city; Gallé, at Nancy, in 
France, reproduces the old French and Belgian 
glass ; while numerous factories in Germany fur- 
nish us with the tall Bohemian “hanaps” of 
green glass emblazoned with heraldic devices in 
enamel. The shops at Baccarat and St. Louis, in 
France, produce large quantities of glass, some 
of which finds its way to this country in the 
shape of pendants and cut beads used to decorate 
chandeliers. The factory of St. Gobain, in Bel- 
gium, is famous for plates of glass of very large 
dimensions. Engraved and heavy cut are the 
specialties of England. The advance made by 
American glass-workers has been very rapid, and 
at the last Paris Exhibition they were the only 
makers bold enough to exhibit a large lump of 
the “ metal” in a rough state, showing the white- 
ness and even texture of their glass, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 


MPORTED dresses for balls and receptions 
show many variations of the over-dress we 
have already described with princesse back and 
train, while the fronts have basques, vests, round 
waists, or square corsages. It is the French ca- 
price to give these dresses a quaint antique ap- 
pearance by adding short sleeves made with high 
puffs, or else a fichu, or perhaps a Medicis frill. 
The tablier is made up of scarfs, folds, lace, and 
embroidery, and represents all the drapery there 
is about the toilette, as the over-dress hangs se- 
verely plain, without looping, or at most is caught 
together low down and made to form a fan train. 
The newest of these over-dresses have what is 
called the empress train. The front of the cor- 
sage fastens at the neck, and slopes away thence 
to the sides, where it joins the princesse back. 
The cut-away front discloses a long Louis Qua- 





torze vest, which is usually white, while the over- 
dress is of colored velvet or brocaded silk. Some- 
times embroidered silk is used for the vest, and 
sometimes it is covered with lace. Young ladies 
have the vest, and, indeed, the entire front, made 
of puffed tulle. These tulle puffs extend from 
the square neck down to the foot, sloping in with 
the figure as the Breton vests do; at the foot they 
are finished with pleatings, lace flounces, or else 
silk ruffles caught in clusters, with bouquets be- 
tween the spaces. A youthful toilette of this kind 
has a Pompadour brocade of gay flowers on white 
ground for the over-dress, which forms a deep 
court train; the front is entirely of puffed tulle. 

Epaulets of flowers are the novelty on these 
new French toilettes. A small branch or garland 
of roses passes around the armhole of the short 
puffed sleeve, making it look still higher; elbow 
sleeves and others that are not puffed have only 
an epaulet bouquet set upon cne or on both sleeves. 
There is then another bouquet stuck in the belt 
or in the left side of the corsage at the waist. 
There is no definite arrangement for the flowers 
on skirts, as skirts are made in various styles, 
each of which requires a special design. It is 
best, however, to place the flowers on the left side, 
as they will be better seen there than on the right 
side, where the escort walks. Crushed roses with- 
out foliage are massed together to form a cordon, 
or else broader panels down each side of the skirt. 
When there are draped scarfs or a regular apron, 
a fringe of flowers is used on the edges, such as 
drooping fuchsias or blue harebells. Sea-weed 
is the delicate garniture for tulle dresses, 

Silk embroidery on tulle represents flowers so 
perfectly, and is so beautiful as needle-work, 
that many ladies prefer it to flowers for giving a 
touch of color to plain silk evening dresses. 
This is used in bands for heading lace or fringe, 
and when appliquéd neatly looks as if the needle- 
work was done directly on the dress. Vines of 
olive and moss green leaves are especially liked 
in this embroidery, and these are usually bright- 
ened by cardinal-flowers, or rich damask roses, 
violets, or yellow buttercups. Foliage plants in 
all their high colors are favorite designs for these 
bands, and some are shaded in the delicate Pom- 
padour tints. There are also rich tabliers and 
scarfs for drapery made of China crape or of 
tulle, and embroidered in patterns corresponding 
with that on the bands. Chenille embroidery is 
very effectively used in this way. 

The yellow tints introduced last winter enter 
very largely into the dresses of this season ; they 
are not only used as relief to other colors, but 
for entire dresses. One of the richest dresses 
sent from Worth’s this winter is faille and satin, 
the former buttercup yellow, and the latter old 
yold color. The trimming is panels of church 
ace down each side, and transparent sleeves of 
the same lace. The small bouquets used are 
made up of violets, buttercups, and cardinal- 
flowers. Another yellow dress has a gauze over- 
skirt heavily wrought with chenille in olive green 
shades, A more youthful dress is of striped buff 
and blue Chambéry gauze, trimmed with pinked 
silk ruffles of both colors. The bright yellow 
Marshal Neil roses are more in demand than any 
other artificial flowers, as they are used on even- 
ing silks of almost any shade—pink,' blue, or til- 
leul green—and are the especial choice for black 
dresses of lace, tulle, or silk. 

Dancing dresses for very young ladies are made 
with conveniently short trains—in fact, scarcely 
more than demi-trains—and these are so narrow 
and sharply pointed that they are easily managed 
in the crowded ball-room. White tulle is still 
much used for débutantes’ dresses, trimmed with 
pearl passementerie or with knife-pleatings of 
tulle and some light fluffy fringes. The prefer- 
ence, however, is for white Chambéry gauze, plain, 
striped, or brocaded. If colored gauzes are used, 
the silk foundation is of the same shade, such as 
buttercup yellow, and the only contrasting color 
is the bouquet of roses in the coiffure and on the 
corsage. Very few muslin dresses are seen, though 
occasionally white organdy is made up over white 
silk, and trimmed with flounces of the same. 
These flounces are no longer edged with lace, but 
are hemmed, and have rows of insertion above 
the hem. Satin ribbon showing pink on one side 
and garnet on the other, or else pale blue with 
navy blue, is made into long-looped bows for trim- 
ming them. Very pretty and simple princesse 
dresses are made of white silk, relieved merely 
by an apron of tulle on the front and side gores. 
The drapery for the back is a single breadth of 
the wide tulle used for veils, pleated in a cluster 
just back of the neck, falling thence in a Watteau 
fold, which is made in a curve on the skirt by 
having the end caught up on the right side, and 
held there by a cluster of loops or of flowers. 
Ladies who have handsome lace shawls make a 
similar Watteau drapery on princesse dresses by 
crossing the two ends of the shawl like a fichu 
on the bosom, and draping the middle to form a 
long loop. Trimming lace two or three inches 
wide is again made into high Medicis frills for 
the back of square necks or for surplice-shaped 
corsages. 

Among the smaller items of the toilette are 
the long mittens of lace, either white or black, or 
tinted blue, cream, or pink, to match the dress. 
A fresh importation of mittens consists of the 
finest black Chantilly lace in different lengths ; 
some of these extend above the elbows. Duchesse 
lace mittens are $30 pair. The newest lace fans 
are merely the transparent lace with slender pearl 
sticks extending to the point, and making the silk 
mounting unnecessary, Ostrich-feather fans with 
tortoise-shell sticks are very handsome for elder- 
ly ladies; very expensive ones have the sticks 
of pale amber-colored shell, with a white ostrich 
feather on each stick; darker shell sticks have 
the natural gray feathers, or else black. For 
very young ladies are fans made of marabout 
feathers in which are small flowers—forget-me- 
nots, violets, or rose-buds. Silk, satin, or velvet 
reticules or pouches of old-time shape are worn 





suspended from the side to hold the handkerchief 
and fan; the flat pockets of lace and flowers are 
still worn hanging by a chatelaine of ribbons or of 
flowers. Another pretty fancy is the necklace of 
lace with drooping pendants in medallion shape. 
Some ladies fasten a narrow barbe of lace around 
the neck, like a dog-collar, crossing the ends be- 
hind, and pinning it with a jewelled brooch, a 
small bow, or a flower. An ornament worn some- 
times in the hair and sometimes at the throat is 
a bunch of transparent gauze-like leaves, of gilt 
or of silver; this is very brilliant in the evening, 
and is especially handsome in black hair and 
with dark velvet dresses. 


PIPINGS, ETC. 


Woolen costumes for the street are trimmed 
with the double pipings of silk described in Ma- 
dame Raymond’s letters. The rich bourettes now 
in vogue need very little trimming, and nothing 
is so appropriate for them as these narrow folds 
of silk showing the principal colors in the woolen 
goods. The mixtures of olive and cream wool 
are trimmed with first a narrow bias fold of olive 
silk, then below it is a similar fold of cream-color. 
Moss green and pale blue pipings together are 
especially handsome; this combination of blue 
and green is so popular that it is not confined to 
wool stuffs or to colors, but is also used on black 
silk costumes in a very effective way. The vest 
is then made up of alternate folds of these two 
colors, each fold being an inch wide, and pointed 
downward toward the middle. 

Heavy raw silk materials are being introduced 
for the over-dresses of costumes and for after- 
noon dresses. These come in dull stylish colors, 
brightened by stripes of cardinal, pale blue, or 
old gold, and are to be made up with silks of solid 
color. The prices begin as low as 874 cents a 
yard, but the mossy bourettes with knotted sur- 
faces are more expensive, and much more dressy. 
The latter are made up in combination with vel- 
vet, which is put on in large panels, plastrons, 
vests, or in crescent-shaped bands that pass 
around the figure below the hips and are fasten- 
ed by large smoked-pearl buttons. 

Crimped crépe lisse frills are no longer placed 
inside the sleeves turning toward the hands, but 
are made to form cuffs to be worn outside the 
sleeves. A single row of the lisse turns toward 
the end of the sleeves, and two rows are turned 
upward. Loops of narrow satin ribbon showing 
two colors are then placed over the seam that 
joins the frills. Pretty fichugand square collar- 
ettes are made of the lisse frills to be worn with 
these cuffs, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, Constapte, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
and James M‘Creery & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Joun Q. Jongs, president of the Chemical 
Bank of New York, and one of the oldest bank- 
ers therein, died on the Ist inst. of paralysis, 
and though quite advanced in age, was never- 
theless of very active habits. The bank, under 
his management, had become one of the strongest 
in the United States, if not in the world. The 
par of its shares is $100, yet it is quoted at $1600 
and $1800, and none obtainable at those prices. 
It is held by very few people, and pays large 
quarterly dividends. Ona capital of $300,000 it 
has a surplus of over $1,000,000. 

—Dr. SCHLIEMANN said lately that it took him 
only six weeks to speak and write modern Greek 
with fluency. 

—A gentleman who is a sculptor in a feeble 
way was Tn on a lady the other evening, and 
was asked, ‘‘How do you manage to get the 
facial expression ?”’ referring to his statuettes. 
““Very simply,”’ he said: “I read a poem ex- 
pressing the passion I desire to portray; then, as 
my face expresses rage or love, I plunge head- 
foremost into a mass of putty I have at hand. 
This retains the expression, and there you are.” 

—When the Czar was at Tutchenitza an offi- 
cer brought the news, ‘‘ Plevna is at your Maj- 
esty’s feet;’’ to which his Majesty is said to 
have replied, ‘‘ But the war is not yet over, for 
all that.” The Emperor went to the army, 
greeted the troops, and kissed Prince CHARLEs, 
calling him cousin. He then embraced Topie- 
BEN, the chief of the staff, ImzRETINSKY and 
GRANETZKY, commanding the Second Corps, 
saying to them, “This is all due to you, above 
all to thee, Epwarp IVANIKOFF TODLEBEN.”’ 

—Notwithstanding the large incomes of the 
Queen and several of the British nobility, the 
net amount after expenses, repairs, etc., is rath- 
er small, The fortune of the Queen, for in- 
stance, is known to have been acquired mainly 
from judicious investments made by the Prince 
Consort, who was a very sagacious business 
man. Few Americans have any knowledge of 
what it costs to keep up a great historical house 
and title. When Dr. Lon@_ey was Archbishop 
of Canterbury he was entitled to various livings 
whose yield was nearly £200,000 per annum, and 
yet such was the expense of the archiepiscopal 
position that he died in penury, and were it not 
that the Queen secured the admittance of his 
daughter to Hampton Court, she would have 
been without a roof to her head. The Marquis 
of Bute has an income from his estates of 
£500,000 a year, but so much of this has to go 
back to keep up the estates that his actual net 
income is less than a twelfth of this amount. 
In the case of the Duke of Chatworth, 200 sery- 
ants sit down to his tables, and they in turn 
have each a servant to wait on them. The same 
thing prevails every where, and applies to the 
Queen as to all others. 

—The Rev. Epwarp Assort, who has retired 
from the Congregationalist, will also soon with- 
draw from the Congregational denomination, 
and become an Episcopalian. He is a son of 
JACOB ABBOTT. 

—In The Khedive’s Foyt, by Mr. Epwin De 
LEon, recently published by Hanvan & Brortu- 
ERS, Occurs this interesting paragraph relating 
to an English lady who is devoting herself, with 
complete success, to female education in Egypt: 
“The indefatigable Miss WHATELY, daughter of 
the late Archbishop of Dublin, is devoting her 
life and energies to the work of educating the 
female tellahs, with a disinterestedness as rare as 





it is noble. Her school will be her monument 
when her life and labors are over; for England 
can boast of few such women. She has given 
more than money to this work of charity—the 
treasures of her youth, the comforts of a home, 
the society of friends and kindred. She may be 
termed the FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE of peace. 
Others have sentimentalized over the fellahs; 
she has come down to their level in order to 
bring their children up to hers. Luckier than 
most of the self-sacrificing sisterhood, she and 
her work are rightly appreciated both by Chris- 
tian and Moslem, and by none more than by the 
Khedive himself.” 

—Colonel Frencu, Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
United States Senate, has a rare and beautiful 
relic—a gold snuff-box enamelled in blue forget- 
me-nots, and bearing an immense diamond for a 
thumb-rest. The box was a love-token from 
CaRLoTta to the Emperor Maximminian. When 
the Emperor was led out to be shot, he called 
the soldiers and gave them his watch and trink- 
ets, and requested those of the firing squad to 
aim at his heart. After the body of the young 
Emperor had been laid away, two of the soldiers 
by the changes of time found themselves in 
Washington short of funds, and sold the watch 
and snuff-box to a broker. The watch was re- 
covered by the: Austrian minister. The snuff- 
box was bought by Colonel Trrcoms, of the 
Senate Document Chamber, and by him disposed 
of to Colonel FRENCH. 

—Miss EvizaBetu C. CLAPHAM, daughter of a 
Scottish advocate, is the author of Mr. SANKEY’s 
favorite hymn, ‘‘The Ninety and Nine.” It was 
written, on the impulse of the moment, for the 
Children’s. Hour, a juvenile paper published by 
her, cousin, and with no thought of its future 
popularity. 

—An actual, high-toned centenarian has just 
attained his hundredth year in England—the 
Rev. FrepeRicK Brapon, of Trinity College, 
Oxford, who touched par on the 3d of Decem- 
ber last. He took his Bachelor’s degree in 1800, 
and was made a Canon Residentiary of Wells Ca- 
thedral, with a residence in the lovely little Ca- 
thedral Close, which all artistic travellers think 
one of the finest in England. He is in perfect 
health, and in possession of all his faculties, and 
has just received an autograph letter from the 
Queen congratulating him on the attainment of 
his hundredth year. 

—In ‘Ik Marvel’s’’ pleasant book, About Old 
Story- Tellers, occurs this “* personal :’’ “ Did you 
ever hear of Gretna Green and of Gretna Green 
marriages? Well, in the year 1763 there drove 
up to the inn at Gretna a fine carriage with a 
young gentleman in it hardly nineteen years 
old, who was an Oxford student, and he brought 
with him a young girl only seventeen; and 
these runaways were married there by the vil- 
lage blacksmith, who was also a justice of the 
peace. The young wife lived only a few years, 
but she left to her husband two children. The 
second of these was a daughter, who grew up to 
be one of the best-known women in all Europe, 
and her name was Maria EDGEWORTH.”’ 

—In 1852 two young communists, BECKER 
and BurGers, after a trial in which all Germany 
was interested, were sentenced to six years’ im- 
prisonment, and served out their time. The 
three chief witnesses against them were a police 
inspector, a constable, and a lieutenant in the 
army. The lieutenant afterward abused a trust, 
ran away, and finally shot himself; the police 
inspector also committed suicide; and the con- 
stable, though still living, is broken down in 
health and poor. Of the two criminals Becker 
is now Mayor of Cologne and a member of the 
Prussian House of Peers, and BurGErs is a mem- 
ber of the Lower House, and is highly esteemed, 

—JULES VERNE, who did that remarkable im- 
aginary journey, Around the World in Eighty 
Days, has bought a new iron steam-yacht of 100 
tons, in which he means to visit all the seas of 
Europe, and of course describe all that he seas, 
and much more besides. 

—It may interest those who admire our “ na- 
tional game’’ that Mr. Surron, an eminent pro- 
fessional, was converted recently in Phiiadel- 
phia, and rising to address the meeting, said, 
““{ have made the first base, and, by the help of 
the Lord, will make the home run.” 

—A Turkish gentleman, capable of readin 
English, purchased a copy of David Copperfield, 
upon the last page of which, having read it, he 
wrote: “I surprise that this book’s author, be- 
ing the composer of many other novels, has got 
such a style without taste. Though its style is 
very regularly made, yet the mind of the reader 
is never willing to see even a page thoroughly. 
It seems to me that its author was not an intel- 
ligible. Those difficulties which I suffered dur- 
ing the course of the study of this idle book I 
can’t express them. Sometimes the wretched 
author tries to write and deliver some oration, 
yet suddenly he falls in a pit of dullness. In 
short, this book is quite an unpleasing to the 
heart of the glowing heart. Let the render see 
and confess my observation. 8. 8. R. 

—In Perer Harvey’s reminiscences of Dan- 
IEL WEBSTER the following incident is related, 
showing how he became engaged to his loving 
and devoted wife. He saw her first when he 
was a young lawyer at Portsmouth, and she was 
Miss GRACE FLETCHER. At one of his visits he 
had—probably with a view of utility and enjoy- 
ment—been holding skeins of silk thread for her, 
when suddenly he stopped, saying, ‘‘ GRacg, we 
have been engaged in untying knots; let us see 
if we can tie a knot which will not untie for a 
lifetime.’’ He then took a piece of tape, and 
after beginning a knot of a peculiar kind, gave 
it to her to complete. This was the ceremony 
and ratification of their engagement. And in 
the little box marked by him with the words, 
‘Precious documents,” containing the letters 
of his early courtship, this unique memorial was 
found—the knot never untied. To the memory 
of the woman who won his earliest affection, 
who shared the trials and the triumphs of his 
early manhood, Mr. WessTer retained to the 
end of his life an unfaltering devotion. He 
could never speak of his first wife without visi- 
ble emotion. GRACE FLETCHER WEBSTER was 
a person of very delicate organization, both 
Lae ape | and intellectually, yet she was ener- 
getic, and when occasion required, she exhibited 
a rare fortitude. To her husband’s welfare she 
was entirely devoted; she presided over his 
household with peculiar grace and dignity, and 
really seemed to live for him. When he was at 
home she sought his comfort and pleasure; 
when he was absent her thoughts, as her beauti- 
ful letters testify, were of him day and night. 
She wrote to him almost duily. 
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Bead Mosaic Lamp Shade, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuis lamp shade consists of eight pieces of white glazed paper, which are 
cut out in the middle as shown by the illustration, and filled in with bead 
mosaic. The separate sections of the lamp shade are joined with bead bor- 
ders. Each section is eight inches high, four inches and a half wide on the 
bottom, and two inches wide at the top, and is rounded off as shown by the 
illustration. To make the bead mosaic, first bend a piece of thick card-board 
eight inches long and two inches and seven- 
eighths wide in a semicircle, and stretch threads 
across as shown by Fig. 2, page 69. For these 
threads, which should contain one more than 
the number of beads in the widest part of the 
design (24 threads in the original), pass the 
thread through a needle, and fasten it by means 
of a loop on a knitting-needle broken in half, 
which is laid on at the outside of the card-board. 
Then pass the threaded needle through the first 
hole in a strip of perforated board, measuring 
24 holes lengthwise, and which serves to equal- 
ize the distance of the single threads between 
both ends of the card-board, as shown by Fig. 2, 
page 69, pass the thread around the card-board, 
going forward, wind it on the knitting-needle, 
lay the thread around the card-board, going 
back, passing the needle through the next hole 
in the perforated board, wind it on the knitting- 
needle, and continue the work in the same man- 
ner. For the ground of the bead mosaic, 
which is worked by the pattern Fig. 53, 
Supplement, use blue and for the design 
opal white beads No. 4. Before begin- 
ning the bead-work, fasten the working 
thread as shown by Fig. 2, page 69, at 
the left on the first thread, carry it under- 
neath the threads to the right, and then 
take up 23 blue beads, push the beads 
back to the first thread, 
and with the forefinger of 
the left hand push them 
through between the single 
threads, so that each bead 
appears inclosed by two 
threads. Next carry the 
needle and thread from 
right to left through the 
row of beads, so that the 
threads always lie under 
the needle and the row of 
beads is set in between the 
threads. Continue to work Must Princesse Unver-Dress. 
in this manner, in the de- For description see Supplement. 


der end of the bead-work trim the foundation with loops of similar beads in 
various lengths, which are worked on the bead scallops of the first row, as 
shown by the illustration. Edge all parts of the lamp shade with a bead 
border, worked to match those before described, but at the bottom, in the 
middle of each scallop, add 1 loop made of 6 beads, observing the illustration. 
To join the ends, after finish- 
ing the first row of scallops, 
work a second row, as follows : 

* Going forward, carry the 
working thread through the 
middle 2 beads of a scallop, 
take up 2 opal white beads, 
and repeat from *. Going 
back, * take up 2 blue beads, 
pass the needle through the 2 
white beads, and repeat from 
*. To connect with the end 
of the next piece work 1 stitch 
as before with blue silk on the 
foundation, * take up 2 blue 
beads, pass the needle through 
the 2 blue beads taken up in 
the preceding row, take up 2 
blue beads, catch the founda- 
tion with 1 stitch as before, 
carry the needle through the 
last stitch taken up, and re- 
peat from >. 


Embroidered Wood- 
Basket. 

Tue bottom and rim on the 
sides of the wood - basket 
(which is nineteen inches and 
a quarter long and sixteen 
inches and seven-eighths wide) 
consist of black pol- 
ished slabs of wood. 
The ends, which are 
rounded off at the 
top, are made of wick- 
er-work, and are join- 
ed with a handle of 
plain and black var- 
nished cane rods. 
Similar rods border 
the wicker-work and 
the rim, on which is 
fastened a trellis of 
cane rods besides. 
E Buve Inpia Casnwene Svrr.—Bacx, 0" the ends are 

[For Front, see Fig. 3, First Page. ] maid card - board 
For description see Supplement. pieces of correspond- 
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BovurEtTre WRAPPER. 


For pattern and ges oy see eenpemant, 
No, VL. Figs. 26- 


work crochet with blue silk one round of single crochet, at 
the same time working in the ends of thread. Then cut 
out the foundation in the size of the bead-work insertion, 
and set in the latter, as follows: Fasten the working thread 
on the wrong side of the foundation, carry the needle to the 
outside a quarter of an inch from the edge where the piece 

was cut out, work a vertical stitch on 
the outer edge of the foyndation, catch- 
ing one of the single crochet at the 
same time, and carry the needle through 

the same hole back to the outside. 
Next, * take up 6 blue beads, work 1 
stitch as before, carry the needle through 
the last of the 6 beads which were tak- LINEN CHEMISE BUTTONED ON THE SHOULDER. 
en up, and repeat from *. On the un- For description see Supplement. 
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Linen, Insertion, anpD Lace CHeEmise. 
For description see Supplement. 


ing size, which have first been covered on the outside to half their 
height with dark olive green puffed cashmere, and are trimmed at the 
top with a lambrequin. To work the covering transfer the lines and 
signs from Fig. 52, Supplement, to the wrong side of the material. 
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Fig. 2.—Batayevse ror Perricoat, Fic. 1. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, X., Fig. 46. 


stitches of olive green 
silk. Work in this man- 
ner until the cover is of 
the length and width re- 
quired; then stretch it 
on the card-board in the 
direction of the vertical 
threads, so that puffs are 
formed. The lambre- 







threads which are Z 
left unused on 
both sides where 
the design slopes 
off with the work. 
ing thread. After 
finishing the bead. 
work cut through 







































the stretched Fig. 1.—Pernicoat with Batayevse.—[See Fig. 2.] quin is embroidered on 
threads along For — and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 46, a foundation of dark 


Powt Russt Borper ror Work- olive green velvet over 


the knitting-nee- ‘ . 
f STANDs, ETC. canvas in cross stitch 


dle, and tie al- 
ways two threads 
together close to 
the rows of beads. 
On these loops 
and on the 
sides of the 








Brap Mosaic Lamp Snape.—{See Fig. 2, Page 69.] EMBROIDERED Woop-BaskEr. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIII, Fig. 53, CRADLE witH CrocHET AFGHAN. For trimming see Suppl t, No, XIL., Fig. 52. 
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with olive green filling silk in three 
shades. After finishing the embroid- 
ery, draw out the threads of the can- 
vas, line the lambrequin with olive 
green cashmere, and fasten it on the 
ends of the basket. The lambrequin 
points are finished with tassels of 
chenille in the same color. 


Edging for Cravats. 

For this edging transfer the de- 
sign to linen, baste Brussels net and 
Swiss muslin on the latter, run the 
outlines of the design figures, and fill 
the spaces with raised stitches of 
glazed cotton, working always alter- 
nately one stitch close to the outer 
and the next stitch close to the inner 
outline. Edge the design figures 
with fine guipure cord overcast with 
fine white thread, cut away the Swiss 
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Fig. 1.—Gerntieman’s Cravat. 
For description see Supplement. 





For p 


Kyittep MuFFeTEE. 


muslin between the design figures, and 
embroider the net foundation with lace 
stitches and wheels of fine thread. The 
edge is bordered with picot braid. 


Knitted Muffetee. 


Tus muffetee is worked with red Gobe- 
lin worsted and steel knitting - needles, 
crosswise, in a ribbed design, and is edged 
with a loop border on the bottom, which 
is folded on the outside in a revers. 
Make a foundation of 80 st. (stitch), and 
on these knit, going back and forth, as 
follows: 18 rounds, of which always al- 
ternately in the next 3 rounds all st. 
should appear purled and in the follow- 
ing 3 rounds all st. should appear knit 
plain on the right side; the foundation 
st. count as first round, and are therefore 
purled. Besides this, in connection with 
the 4th round, for the next loop to be 
formed on the bottom cast on anew 25 
st., work them off in the 5th and 6th 
rounds like the st. of these rounds, and 
cast them off inthe 7th round. At the end 
of the 10th and 12th rounds always work 
off the last st. with one of the two edge 
st. at the end of the part worked for the 
loop. Repeat 10 times the Ist-18th 
rounds, but at every repetition, in order 
te connect the single loops, take up the 
5th-8th of the 25 st. cast on anew for the 
next loop from the 21st-18th of the st. 
east on for the preceding loop, and join 
the last loop with the first loop at the 
corresponding point, taking up the 18th- 
21st foundation st. from the 5th-8th foun- 
dation st. of the first loop. Finally, take 
up the foundation st. of the muffetee on 
a separate needle, and cast them off, al- 
ways knitting off 1 st. of the last round 
together with the corresponding founda- 
tion st. The st. which appear purled in 
the loops form the right side, when the 
muffetee is folded over in a revers on the 
bottom. 


Cradle with Crochet Afghan. 
See illustration on page 60. 
Tue frame of this cradle is made of 
e zen-work iron painted white and gild- 
ed. The cradle is covered with pleated 
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Fig. 2.—SLEEVE 
ror Linen Cor- 


attern and description sec 
Suppl., No. XL, Figs. 50 and 51. 


Fig. 1.—Liven Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 1.—Linen anp Percate Cotiar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 


blue cashmere, headed with ruches of pinked strips 
of the material. The blue cashmere curtains are 
bordered with similar ruches. At the middle of 
the top is a bow of blue ribbon. The afghan is 
composed of strips alternately worked lengthwise 
in Afghan stitch with Dlue zephy: worsted, and uf 
strips worked crosswise with white zephyr worsted 


attern and oo. a in the same stitch with raised dots. The blue 


ment, No. XL, Figs. 47-49. 





For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Livew Cartan. 








Faitte Princesse Dress.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-5, 





Fig. 2.—SLEEvE 
FOR LINEN AND Per- 
CaLE CoL.ar, Fie. 1. 


[Sco Big 9 } 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 22 and 23. 








strips on the sides of the afghan are 
finished with an open-work round 
worked with similar worsted, about 
which is wound a row of chain 
stitches worked with white worsted. 
Worsted strands in the color of the 
strip, eight inches and seven-eighths 
long and four threads thick, are 
knotted in the ends. 


Point Russe Border for 
Work-Stands, etc. 
See illustration on page 60, 

For this border apply blue silk 
braid on a foundation of pinked 
white cloth with a cross seam of 
white silk as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and wind the cross seam with 
pink silk. The interval is filled with 
herring-bone stitches of pink silk 
wound with black silk. The point 
Russe and knotted stitches are work- 
ed with blue silk. A work-stand, 
trimmed with this border, will be 
published in the next number of the 
Bazar. 





Fig. 2.—GenTLEMAN’s CRavat. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—S.eeve ror Linen Cota, Fie. 1. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 24 and 25. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie, 
See illustration on page 69. 

Tus edging is worked with crochet 
cotton, No. 60, and consists of rosettes 
worked singly, and joined to each other 
in the course of the work, and of an edge 
crocheted separately, which is fastened 
to the row of rosettes in the 2d round. 
For each rosette make a foundation of 
7 ch. (chain stitch), which are closed in a 
ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and on this 
ring work as follows: Ist round.—6 ch., 
the first four of which count as first ste 
(short treble crochet), 17 ste. separated 
each by 1 ch. on the foundation st. 
(stitch); then 1 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth 
of the 4 ‘ch. in this round counting as 
first ste. 2d round.—Always alternately 
1 se. (single crochet) on the next single 
ch. in the preceding round, 5 ch.; finally, 
1 sl. on the first se. in this round. This 
completes one rosette. Work every fol- 
lowing rosette in the same manner, but 
always fasten the middle st. of the last 
3 ch. scallops in the 2d round to the pre- 
ceding rosette, observing the illustration. 
For the upper edge make a foundation 
of the requisite length, and crochet as 
follows: 1st round.—Always alternately 
i de. on the next foundation st., 2 ch., 
pass over 2 st. 2d round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. on the next 2 ch. in the 
preceding round, 5 ch., but always fasten 
the middle st. of the fourth and fifth 
following ch. scallops to the next rosette, 
observing the illustration. 





CHLORATE OF POTASH 

FOR DIPHTHERIA. 

R. SEELIGMULLER, of Halle, in a 

recent communication to the Med- 
ical Times, expresses his assurance that 
chlorate of potash in a saturated solution 
is a certain remedy for diphtheria. He 
states that, in a large number of cases in 
his experience of the last few years, it 
has always proved successful except in a 
few instances of neglect in the begin- 
ning, where the blood was already alter- 
ed, and poisoning of the system had com- 
menced before treatment. The solution 
is to be used in the proportion of five 
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parts by weight of the salt to one hundred of 
water, a spoonful being swallowed every two 
hours. Gargling, brushing the surface of the 
mouth or throat coated with membrane, etc., are 
entirely unnecessary. The treatment must not 
be omitted at any time, day or night. No sirup 
to disguise the taste is to be added, and drinks 
should not be swallowed for some minutes after 
administration of the medicine. A dose of half 
a tea-spoonful every two hours will suffice for 
children under three years old. 

In some patients the internal administration of 
chlorate of potash acts upon the heart, retarding 
the pulse, and rendering it somewhat intermit- 
tent; such cases must be carefully watehed. 
Sometimes, too, the solution affects the diges- 
tion, and in both these cases the treatment must 
be suspended or given at longer intervals. 





POSTPONED SINE DIE. 


Puitus selects a younger swain, 
And seeing me look vexed, 

Says, “Him I love in this world; you 
Alone, dear, in the next.” 


Tis true I’ve got eternity, 
He, time; but when they kiss, 
And bill and coo, I sometimes think 
I'd change my chance for this. 


His love is earthy, of the earth— 
Mine is Platonic, skyey; 

But, then, he’s in possession, while 
I'm put off—sine die. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE GENTLE PAGE. 


Lasan Wrx, who had been on tour the greater 
part of the night, opened the door of the cham- 
ber to which he invariably returned after his noc- 
turnal wanderings, and screamed harshly down 
stairs for the girl. She not answering, he went 
below and explored the whole place, thinking 
with a shiver of the money advanced upon this 
missing article. He examined doors and win- 
dows, searched the bottle-girdled wall, poked the 
unredeemed poker into all sorts of dark closets 
and cupboards, and skipped with a wonderful 
agility right up the stairs; and finding her not, 
swore lustily, calling himself by many a violent 
name for having been weak enough to be taken 
sae T might knawn sho’d ha aff cama night. It 
was alla do, and yet any body would ’a bin taken 
in by her.” 

Having searched for and found the Minister's 
card, he studied this with some surprise. He 
had not set foot outside for.so long, even the 
name of the square where the esteemed preach- 
er’s residence was situated conveyed no signifi- 
cance of the locality. He believed the child had 
fled thither, and to ascertain if his supposition 
was correct, became the difficulty to be surmount- 
ed. Leave the shop he could not, and he had 
nobody to send; but here an idea occurred to 
him, and he stealthily opened his shutters, shak- 
ing with the cold and with his teeth all chatier- 
ing while his wasted fingers clutched at the iron 
bars. The few chilly-looking mortals about 
frowned up at the sign at the corner, and hur- 
ried past old Wix as though he had been the 
devil himself. A coffee merchant wheeled his 
tin apparatus right to the front of the shop and 
invited the proprietor to partake of a cup. Mr. 
Wix turned upon him fiercely : 

“T can’t afford to buy coffee. Coffee, indeed ! 
I wonder what next, and being robbed wholesale 
under my own roof!” 

The merchant looked sympathetic; he was a 
red-faced, good-natured-looking fellow. The sight 
of that redness exasperated the cadaverous ‘Mr. 
Wix,; the good nature galled him; the sympathy 
caused him to fume to the roots of his scant gray 
hair, 

“Robbed!” echoed the merchant. “Tell us 
all about it.” 

Mr. Wix was lowering one of his huge shutters ; 
he pretended to stagger under its weight, and 
contrived to topple it on to where the head of 
that merchant would have been had he not leap- 
ed over the shaft of his machine. The merchant 
gave up Laban Wix, Pawnbroker, therewith as 
a bad one, and would have treated an audience 
all round with a cup of thick coffee each could 
they have assembled to view the owner dangling 
from his own exalted sign. 

A cabman came along and shuffled to and fro 
at the door, handling some cotton pocket-handker- 
chiefs as though with an idea of purchase. Once 
within, however, he removed from under his cape 
an elegant opera-giass, left, probably, in his cab. 
Mr. Wix was embracing his shutter very tightly 
when the man entered, and he trotted round with 
it to the niche where they were kept. 

“What's that thing?” cried Wix, clutching 
greedily at the pearl and gilt trifle. “It’s a lan- 
tern, ain’t it ?” 

“It’s a hopera—you knows well enough.” 

“Chuck full on ’em—can’t get into a room 
up stairs where they’re piled to the ceiling. Don’t 
want it. Naught else?” 

The cabman hesitated before restoring it to its 
concealment. 

“ Nothing on it, then ?” 

“Well, you see it’s a’most useless; no trade 
for ’em hereabouts. You'll be driving West 
presently, and can leave it somewheres. Many 
on ’em likes taking these things in.” 

The man made for the door without more press- 
ing, and Mr. Wix, who had all along intended 
— the instrument, fearful of losing it, call- 

out: 

“Well, to oblige you, as it’s a cold morning, 











and I dessay you’ve been out all night, I'll do 
what I can for ye. Let’s have a look at it.” 

This customer was hardly out of the shop when 
a poor woman entered with her husband’s boots. 
He was sick; these must be surrendered to ob- 
tain food. She told a pitiful tale, and the old 
man listened in silence, and she thought that even 
Laban Wix’s heart was touched; ay, was there 
not commiseration in the kinder tone? Was he 
not of all unlikely men about to prove a friend ? 
It seemed so to her sorrowing heart, all clinging 
to that straw. 

“Well, my good woman, I'd like to prove a 
friend to you if I any way can; sorry for your 
case, very. Let me see if I can serve you. Can 
you read ?” ° 

“Yes,” cried the woman, eagerly ; “they used 
to tell me I read beautifully.” A fair light shone 
on the worn face, a happier expression stole there- 
on; the old gentleman might be about engaging 
her to read the paper to him in the evening. 

Mr. Wix handed the Minister’s card to the 
woman with the curt query, 

“Can you read the title on it? Know where 
"tis ” 

The woman nodded. 

“ My little serving-gal has left me without warn- 
in’—taken goodness knows what with her. I 
know he felt an interest in her—dessay can tell 
where she is—she may even be at his house. 
Bring her back, and I’ve a brand-new shilling not 
wanted for the business which you're welcome 
to, upon bringing her back, but not without, not 
without. I should much like to help you, mum, 
if I can—very much.” He was fumbling the said 
coin, removed from a small wash-leather bag; it 
was of a suspicious whiteness, and Laban knew 
it well to be any thing but silver. He had been 
biding his time some years, awaiting the oppor- 
tunity for palming it upon some unfortunate who 
would have no plea for returning it. Laban was 
sharer of that sensitiveness common to the iso- 
lated—the dread of trouble and dispute. 

Very gratefully did the poor woman speed upon 
her errand, and Laban chuckled to himself over 
his goodness to the poor. 

But when, some time afterward, she returned 
with news of failure, he became more grave and 
saturnine, asking hastily if she had not seen the 
Minister. Oh yes, and he sent his compli- 
ments unto Laban Wix, but the child had not 
been there. He had also heard the woman’s tale 
of poverty, and given her a sovereign to redeem 
the boots and procure some food for bome. 

“Confound that fellow!” muttered Laban Wix. 
“He'd upset all London if he could, and rob the 
poor an’ honest o’ their living.” 

“Don’t think so, Master Wix. If there were 
moro like him about, London ’ud be a mighty 
deal happier nor it is at present.” 

“Oh, you're like all the rest, turn on the friends 
o’ yer poverty in the day o’ yer prosperity. Never 
knowed a person come into a fortin but it spoiled 
*em. « But you jist wait till you’re down in the 
world agin, an’ see how glad you'll be o’ Laban 
Wix’s!” 

The woman hurried from the place with a 
shudder ; to another home, which the Minister’s 
charity, and cheering words more valuable than 
charity, had rendered sunny for the hour. 

In candid truth Mr. Garland was pleased at 
the information this woman’s call conveyed, for 
it announced to him the child’s escape ; whither 
was for the time unknown, but it was evident 
she had made good her escape from pawn. 

“Another quaint episode to add to my life- 
chronicles! The generous-hearted and humane 
may well live on, live double lives and be in town 
and country both, so urgent is the need for friend- 
ly aid and sympathy on every hand. I pray mine 
are sheltered at this time by some fostering care, 
in memory of those I shelter! Loved wife and 
darling child, where are you now? And what 
sore retribution hath fallen on my head—that 
head which conceived the doubtful wisdom of 
this daring course, daily imminent with dread, 
and pregnant with discovery? But a little while, 
my Ella, a little while, and him whom you proud- 
ly loved, graced and honored by fair fame, you 
shall love again, no cloud veiling the light in 
truthful eyes, ne shadow on the brow or in the 
home. I feel sometimes as if, should we meet 
by accident, it would be more than my strength 
could bear; and Ella—the effect of such surprise 
on her would be most fatal. I must guard her 
from this, although how to do so with no clew to 
their whereabouts is the problem I would solve. 
Once do this, I will, by Lady Guilmere’s aid, 
break the truth to her—it must be gently broken; 
but my greatest dread is that some ill chance may 
bring my loved ones to the South.” 

Mr. Garland was disturbed from this reverie by 
his servant informing him that a young gentle- 
man wished to know if it was convenient to see 
him, and the Minister felt glad. 

“Yes; admit him.” He had invited the boy, 
being impressed by his manners. He knew the 
boy’s deep longing, the aspiration for better 
things, the exquisite di ing never told to a 
mortal. He read it all in the eyes beneath 
darkly pencilled brows, eyes that seemed weight- 
ed by the mystic eloquence which is language 
only to a few, and he traced ‘by outline of the 
physique the slumbering genius of the soul. 
Often he had met this gentle lad accompanying 
an old white-haired man bent and bowed, yet 
whom he believed to have seen better days, and 
to whom, as was evident, this boy flashed all the 
sunshine, laughed all the music the life had 
known ; and because of this he had never offered 
to place the child in the path to better fortune, 
although the project had lain next his heart for 
months. But Westley Garland did not press his 
sympathy where likely to cause pain, or when in- 
opportune. He waited, and somehow the time 
always came. He was too delicate and thought- 
ful even to hint that the boy might be better pro- 
vided for; he said no word beyond a kindly 
greeting when he met them on the wide tract of 








Downland. Then he had the mortification of 
seeing his own thought and forethought circum- 
vented altogether, and the boy whom he would 
have placed at school taken into service, to a 
good home, he admitted, but not to the life he 
would have chosen. And then the boy was re- 
moved to the home in town, which Garland 
thought as objectionable as the other. Hence 
this invitation for some quiet talk together. 

But now came a surprise, the boy timidly tell- 
ing his friend all that had transpired. He had 
left the girl outside in the square, until he knew 
if it was agreeable to Mr. Garland that she should 
be admitted ; and he felt very happy at the Min- 
ister’s manifest approval. Mr. Garland sent him 
for the child at once, and she was brought in 
blushing with pleasure. Arthur had expended 
his slender stock of money upon the pretty hat 
and jacket which rendered her presentable. For 
the rest she appeared as on the previous evening, 
and Westley Garland looked upon her with a 
large measure of pity. 

“ You did not think to see me so soon,” he said, 
with his most tender smile, bending toward her 
and taking the curl-clustered head between his 
hands, while looking down thoughtfully. She 
was so different to his snow-flake. “ Yes, my 
child, we will indeed see if a more suitable home 
than that from which you have fled is open to so 
defenseless a one. Now run and make friends 
with my housekeeper, I want to talk a while with 
your protector.” 

Thus auspiciously was Amy installed in the 
Minister’s good graces. With a little trembling, 
and half breathlessly, Arthur heard this kind re- 
mark, for now that the moment had come it seem- 
ed such wondrous boldness upon his part to be 
sitting in the presence of this great man. Arthur 
entertained the awe sensitive and shrinking boy- 
hood experiences when alone with some one em- 
inent and honored. He had heard the doctor say 
that this famous Minister had no equal in the 
matter of popularity ; and he remembered a night 
of his preaching in town, how he had heard the 
church doors were beset by a crowd that began 
to assemble long before they were opened ; how 
aisles were thick with standing men and women, 
while many stood without, catching but the echoes, 
yet clinging to these greedily ; and how, after the 
service, he had walked to the vestry, with down- 
cast eyes and pensive thought, yet with a majesty 
that was unapproachable, and the crowd had 
moved forth with a slow reluctance, and back- 
ward-turning eyes, hoping for another glimpse 
of their favorite, and stood outside in groups, 
upon the chance of seeing him again when pass- 
ing to his carriage ; how, when he knew of this, he 
would not keep one soul a minute waiting through 
vanity, but thought of the danger from the night 
air to those thus waiting, and walked gravely 
down the church, accompanied by the wardens, 
bowing kindly and shaking hands with many, 
until he reached the pavement, where the police 

kept back the pressure. Glancing half nervous- 
ly to right or left, not liking the publicity and 
scarcely understanding it, and sitting back in his 
carriage while the servant mounted to the box be- 
side his coachman, and just before driving off 
inclining his head slightly, in recognition of the 
homage, but with a tender smile, an exquisite 
grace, the crowd counted it well worth the wait- 
ing for. All this the boy had heard with feelings 
of timorous wonder, forming of the Minister a 
godlike, ideal hero, as boyhood will, not feeling 
he could Jove this wondrous man—he was too 
far removed for that, and the boy felt too great 
awe for love to be possible—but experiencing that 
touching devotion which renders even contact 
with the garments a thrilling moment that is al- 
most pain. Thus when the preacher first spoke 
to him simply and kindly as might any man, nay, 
kinder than had any save one, now dead, Arthur 
knew what it was for the heart to stand still with 
dread and gladness, with hot yet cold excitement, 
tumultuous yet suppressed emotion. A feeling of 
temporary trouble, much lessened when the preach- 
er deigned to notice him again, to lay his hand 
all tenderly upon the curly head, thinking, per- 
chance, he had no son, but would have liked a son 
so gentle, and yet again when came the invitation 
to this friendly talk. The awe had not worn off ; 
it seemed so great a condescension it was difficult 
to realize it all at once ; himself, an atom, in the 
presence of this king in thought and popularity. 
He scarcely dared to lift his eyes to the calm face 
graven of trouble ; tried almost to forget this mo- 
ment had come; waited, hardly breathing, for 
the opening word. Spoken softly as a mother 
might speak, by him who had seen it all, ‘Come 
here, my child.” 

The boy went to him trembling, and he just 
drew the trembler on to his knee, and kissed him 
upon the brow. 

Arthur could not bear much; this was so un- 
ex) , he burst into tears. 

e felt dreadfully sorry to have done so, bat 
could not help it. The Minister did not attempt 
to check him; he knew the relief of tears to 
hearts that are overcharged ; and those tears were 
higher tribute to this man than all the waiting 
crowds that had stood so often and so long. 
When calmer, the Minister talked to him, until 
the eyes sparkled, and the cheeks flushed, and 
Arthur was no more afraid; yea, knew that he 
had here a friend even to the death. Mr. Gar- 
land certainly did not belong to the class who 
recognize nothing lower than palm-trees in the 
world. 

Cool moss is thick and sweet each side the 
humble flower the long dry summer through ; 
the wind blows the waving grass to shelter it 
from harm ; the trample of straying kine is close, 
but crushes instead the bleached stalk, useless, 
unlovely; the great bee which falls with cruel 
weight upon such slender things, buzzes past to 
the mound of wild thyme; the butterfly, even, 
with so gentle a theft, floats on the sunbeam 
hence; above it, is a slant roof of dock-leaf that 
carries off the rain-drops during rain-fall, They 





who inspect little nearer than stars or lower than 
palm-trees may sneer blandly at the humble 
thing watched over and cared for in its unnoticed 
way. 
ho could tell but this boy would be one of 
the brotherhood whose fancy changes tedious 
hours to winged minutes, banishes memory of 
pain, hangs the world round with pictures; the 
thinkers who make wiser and better and bright- 
er by their thought; who produce the great last- 
ing work and leave their imperishable mark upon 
the ages; who educate the world and train 
thought itself; who gather the materials of the 
earth, of life, and of nature into essences for 
the strengthening of souls ; whose names are en- 
scrolled in the archives of those to whom man- 
kind owes the deepest debt—the debt children 
take of their fathers, and bequeath again for a 
sacred observance ? 

An encouraging word may sometimes mould 
a whole future destiny; the consciousness of a 
life’s friend may make a character. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
AN ARTIST’S WOODLAND HOME. 


Wuen that luxurious Byronic art patron, Frank 
Lord Ellerby, gave shelter to beautiful Bohemia, 
he only obeyed instincts and followed idealisms 
that had been through life a i: 
and no more powerful instance of this had oc- 
curred than was afforded by that memorable 
beauty quest which led to his finding a very 
charming partner. <A spoiled child of fortune, ac- 
customed from cradledom to possess every thing 
he set his mind upon, he yet was naturally so 
refined this license had never been abused, and 
it may be affirmed in all candor that his lordship 
was as innocent as it is possible for a man and 
an artist to remain in that world to which the 
Rev. Sydney Smith so delicately drew attention. 

Yet his lordship had never once thought of the 
possibility of his young wife objecting to the 
woodland studio. Indeed, if his lordship wished 
to have a studio in every wood in Europe, it 
might never have occurred to him that it was 
just possible such a proceeding would be rated, 
if artistic, as improper. He had known men 
give up the meet and forswear steeple-chasing 
owing to their necks becoming so much more 
valuable; but then his neck was not in danger. 
He had also known men quarrel with their club; 
but he didn’t belong to a club. He was all art; 
it was the first principle of his life; and he 
would as soon have thought of breaking up the 
establishment in Brighton or Paris as that ex- 
quisite nest among the fragrant pines. 

Indeed, he loved this retreat from the world of 
fashion and gayety, with its gems from French 
salons and rarest specimens of native talent, leav- 
ing out altogether the far from obscure work of 
his own; where Géréme was sensuously classical, 
and Gallait grandly historical; Jules Breton’s 
pastorals side by side with some masterpiece of 
Meissonier’s, and the rich glow upon Italian 
studies contrasting with the severe purity of the 
Northern school. Perhaps he had now and again 
thought, if but one of the lovely creations crowd- 
ing the gallery beneath the cones would but come 
to life upon his bidding, how pleasant it might 
be! But he had fastidious notions, and if likely 
to upset his place, interfere with the hangings, 
or pass remarks upon those specimens not de- 
signed for the eyes of the vulgar (even resuscita- 
ted vulgar, around whom a halo had been shed 
while on the canvas), why, then he would leave 
them as they were, in their frames, quiet and in- 
offensive, and always charming. 

When “ Walter” glided upon the scene, deli- 
cately as if woven of shreds of starlight, beautiful 
as any Ganymede that ever tended flocks on Ida, 
daintily sensitive, and all shrinking like one of 
those tender hues wherewith he painted some 
veiled Aurora, yet possessed of that indescribable 
charm which is the seal set upon birth, then the 
artist felt that the picture long thought of had 
to some extent taken form, and the familiar of 
his flights into cloud-land had descended among 
the firs, as in old legends of German woods told by 
some pretty peasant, while he leisurely sketched 
the scene. He was almost surprised into mourn- 
fulness by that softness of beauty, chaste as the 
softness of pathos in marble; he was caught and 
enslaved in the toils of an elegant admiration, 
slight as a lace-work of ivory; he was charmed 
by this rare picture of nature, that stood forth as 
though carved upon agate, and in his artistic 
fashion he endowed this high relief with grace 
that was haughtily sweet; and whether as goat 
boy of the Tyrol, or gondolier’s son of Maggiore, 
or what else it might be his pleasure to depict, 
that idealism was there. In Lord Ellerby’s opin- 
ion the melancholy did not in the least detract 
from the beauty, or take one gleam from the 
light of that face. Cypress in marble is lovely as 
orange flower beneath the tinting from medieval 
windows, and this idealist knew well that troubled 
music blooms in the heart of many a song. The 
chief wonder appeared to be how “ Walter” could 
have preserved this delicate refinement through 
all that had occurred. Lord Ellerby had heard 
the story of her birth, and was profoundly in- 
terested; and he thought it no wonder that the 
child was sad. ‘ What a world this is!” he said 
to himself, while adding the finishing touches to 
one of those studies wherein the fugitive played 
pathos and shed soul. “What strains float and 
linger, and fade and die, all unknown and un- 
heard, day after day; blown hither and thither 
like torn blossoms in an orchard during time of 

storm, sensitive and pure as shreds of silver in the 
sea! I like this boy’s eyes, that might wear the 
tender splendor of dead love, that do leap to 
flame beneath the higher thought when I talk to 
him of art; his hands, that lie in my own with no 
unfeeling cold white beauty, but that wear in their 
palm the warm bloom which means so much in 
pressure; that cool languor, like some crystal lake 
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with myriad unstirred depths; those tears when 
he weeps as regal women weep, with tears that 
are jewels upon sorrow that is queenly. Will 
He who shelters the flower seed dropped into the 
darkness, and brings it forth in sunlight a blossom 
of fair splendor, forget this rarer flower fallen in 
loveliness so helpless and unprotected? I think 
not; any way, he shall never want a friend in 
Ellerby. He can remain here; it is a quiet, se- 
cluded home for him; some day I will send on 
one of these pictures to Brighton, just to see 
what Flora thinks of it. The fellows will be aw- 
fully jealous. It will be, ‘ Ellerby has unearthed 
a treasure somewhere !’ and, ‘ By-the-bye, where's 
Frank Ellerby’s studio? I want to find out, if I 
can, whether this new face is from the life, or 
one of his erratic dreams.’ Oh yes, they'll be 
nicely put about, but I'll keep this to myself.” 

This was all very well and charmingly ideal so 
far as it went and so long as they were alone; 
but that day when Lena came in with “ Walter” 
a new period commenced, a peculiarly dangerous 
period, for of course to admire “ Walter” was to 
love Lena; and in a confidential whisper to him- 
self the artist admitted, with characteristic droll- 
ery, “Some fellows say they have been looking 
all their life for the beautiful, and can’t find it; 
but I seem to stand the chance of having too 
much of it in my artistic career.” 

Lord Ellerby was in his choicest retreat when 
the pupil was seen walking down the wooded 
lane accompanied by a girl, and from the dis- 
tance a pretty girl. The walls were lined with 
them, pedestals surmounted by the most exqui- 
site beauty human mind was capable of conceiv- 
ing, the very windows stained with fair saint-faces 
that rebuked the classic license. The carton- 
pierre painting that served for decoration was 
set with the daintiest heroines of the poets. He 
looked round the chamber contentedly, looked 
out to the shady lane dissatisfied ; he did not ap- 
prove of disciples running wild and picking up 
strange nymphs—not allowed in Attica, and why 
here? He resolved to model his academy upon 
severely classic precedent, and with accustomed 
negligent grace sauntered forth to ascertain the 
meaning. 

“ Walter” blushingly brought forward her com- 
panion, who was not blushing, but gazing with 
full and undisguised admiration at the handsome 
painter. Willie Arden—well, Willie Arden was 
not forgotten, and never would be, no matter 
what number of handsome painters she encoun- 
tered upon her way. 

“Who is this, young Sir?” inquired his lord- 
ship, kindly. 

“The young lady is tired with walking, Sir, 
and faint with hunger. I felt sure you would 
allow her to sit down and rest a while.” 

“Certainly I will, and see that refreshment 
restores her strength before she leaves us. This 
is. Hospitality Hall, my dear” (to Lena), “and we 
suffer no wayfarers like yourself to pass when- 
ever we can extend our kindness. Come in, and 
the maid shall show you to a chamber where you 
may remove the dust clouding your pretty hair,” 
lifting the luxuriant blown tresses hanging about 
her wild as some bewitching gypsy’s. 

Lena thought all this very pleasant, and a most 
agreeable change, and she obeyed his injunctions 
to the letter. She returned shortly, looking about 
her curiously, for this bachelor Parisian abode was 
as different as possible to the chaste magnificence 
of the House upon the Cliff. But Lena was en- 
tirely innocent, and construed no wrong of these 
poetic studies; wondered a little, perhaps, and 
may have thought next time she met Willie Ar- 
den she would press the allegory of Men and 
Maids. 

“Welcome to an idle painter’s workshop, young 
lady !” was her host’s merry greeting, as, hearing 
her step upon the stair, “‘ Walter” opened the door, 
and the artist raised himseif a little upon his lux- 
uriant couch, and laid down the long Persian pipe 
he was smoking, which recalled St. Aubyn to her 
mind. The child almost loved this smoker for 
the resemblance; the fragrance of the Eastern 
weed revived memory of old rooms at home. 
Well, she felt to be on the way now, and what a 
string of adventures to tell the dear one to whom 
she was returning! And she thought she must 
be quick about the journey, or he would arrive 
home first. And once or twice she thought how 
pleasant it would be to have this charming boy, 
who had been so good a friend, to accompany 
her upon the way. She would give much could 
St. Aubyn but see his fair girl face. 

Upon a side-table refreshments of a light and 
tempting kind were in waiting, and the artist 
placed her at ease by saying: 

“My ‘ Walter’ here was just about to have his 
luncheon; I am sure you will assist him at his 
task.” 

“T shall be glad to,” said Lena, simply, “ for 
I'm most wonderfully hungry.” 

The artist looked keenly at the speaker through 
a blue-gray cloud. The words might have pro- 
ceeded from some one of the vagrant gamins with 
sloe-like eyes and raven locks among whom he 
had scattered bonbons on the wharf or landing- 
stage by the Seine, but the voice was musical 
and proud with all its childishness. 

The girl and boy-girl sat opposite one another, 
eating and eying each other’s face and move- 
ments very much as you may see a pair of half- 
shy, half-bold, and altogether pretty kittens over 
a plate of milk; the chamber redolent with 
aroma of the woods, with fragrance of the artist’s 
clouds, and with odor from basins, where fount- 
tains played perfumed waters over rocks and 
feathery fern. 

“You are not asked to tell us any thing about 
yourself, young lady, because you accept our hos- 
pitality ; but if you like to do so, we lend an at- 
tentive ear; and remember, please, if we can be 
of any service, it will give us pleasure.” Said 
without effort and with so much genial bonhomie 
and frank sincerity, Lena replied instantly; and 
it was so amazing a reply the artist removed the 
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ly at this venturesome little pilgrim : 

“T’ve been walking about London all night, 
and now have set forth upon the road to York.” 

“Good gracious! What a queer idea! But 
do you mean what you are saying ?” 

“Tt is true. I came from home yesterday 
morning to see London, and I have seen it, and 
don’t think much of it. More than that, I am 
disappointed. TY’ve been looking all the time for 
a real lord or lady, and I don’t believe I’ve seen 
one yet.” 

The artist smiled kindly. “I suppose you do 
not often make these little explorations ?” 

“T have never been away from home before. 
I dare say I shall get into a pretty bother through 
being away now.” 

“Well, if you belonged to me, I should very 
much object to it. By-the-bye, whom do you be- 
long to, if not too bold a question ?” 

“To Mr. Ashton St. Aubyn, of the House upon 
the Cliff.” 

“ And in what part of the world may the Cliff 
be situated ?” 

“Tn Yorkshire—whither I am going as soon as 
ever I can.” 

“T thought my acquaintance with cliffs was 
pretty general, but it seems I have yet to learn. 
Do I understand you are absent ‘ without leave ?”” 

“Oh yes, I dared not do so if—if papa knew. 
He is very particular.” 

“Well, you have taken a wrong step to begin 
with. And how may it have fared with you?” 

“Roughly. I don’t want to do it again.” 

“Then the lesson hath done good!” and the 
speaker smiled to her over the morality. “When 
you have finished your lunch come here, for I 
want to have a good look at you.” 

(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 





DISEASES OF ROOM PLANTS. 


TP HE leaves of ‘plants when in a normally 

healthy state are generally of a deep green 
color, but when diseased they become yellowish 
or white. In the majority of cases such a dis- 
eased appearance is produced by an excess of 
light or a lack of it, too much or too little water, 
unsuitable, overrich, or impoverished soil, or lack 
of drainage. When the discoloration first shows 
itself —and this is generally on the younger 
shoots—the condition of the roots should be as- 
certained by turning the plant out of the pot. 
If the roots are healthy and fill the ball, or ap- 
pear overcrowded, the discoloration indicates lack 
of nutriment, or too little or too much light. In 
the first case it can be remedied by shifting the 
plant into a larger pot, or watering the plant with 
liquid manure. If excess or lack of light is the 
cause, reference must be had to the character of 
the plant. Ferns, selaginellas, and plants of 
similar character that naturally grow in shady 
places become pale or yellowish when grown in 
bright light, while those whose habitat is in open, 
exposed situations become discolored when not 
having a sufficiency of light. In either case, when 
grown in pots, plants are more liable to become 
diseased through this cause than when grown in 
the open air. The remedy, of course, is only to 
shift the position of the plant and place it where 
the light will better suit its nature. 

If the ball is not filled with roots, and they do 
not appear to be fresh and healthy, the discolor- 
ation in all probability proceeds from excess of 
moisture or unsuitable soil. To remedy the first, 
see that the drainage outlet is kept free and 
unchoked ; if after a week or two this does not 
effect a change, then it is probable that the dis- 
eased appearance arises from unsuitable soil. 
Some plants, such as azaleas, camellias, and rho- 
dodendrons, in such case will not throw out a 
single rootlet from the old ball into the new soil, 
but gradually die back or make but weakly, 
spindling sheots. If the discoloration has been 
produced by bad drainage, excessive watering, or 
unsuitable soil, and is of such long standing as 
to cause the roots to decay, or the soil has be- 
come sour, the proper remedy is to shake off all 
the earth from them and wash them by shaking 
them thoroughly in clean water, cutting off the 
decayed parts with a sharp knife, and replanting 
into light fresh earth, and seeing that the drain- 
age is kept free. Rich soil or large pots should 
not be used; the latter should be but little larger 
than the diameter of the roots. When the roots 
are well developed the plant may be shifted into 
a larger pot and richer soil. The leaves of 
plants from warm countries — oranges, for in- 
stance—will sometimes become yellow when ex- 
posed to a low temperature, especially when ac- 
companied with much moisture; the remedy in 
this case is either to raise the temperature or 
decrease the amount of water given. 

Sometimes the discoloration is caused by in- 
sufficiency of water, which causes the roots to 
shrivel up. It may also proceed from giving too 
much water at one time, and then letting the ball 
become dry, or by only giving enough of water 
to moisten the surface of the soil for an inch or 
two, while below it may be as dry as powder. 
Carefulness and watchfulness are the only modes 
of preventing injury to the plants from such 
causes. When the leaves of deciduous plants 
fall off as their season of rest approaches, they 
should be placed in a lower temperature, and not 
have as liberal a supply of water as when growing. 
If evergreen plants, such as we generally grow 
in greenhouses, shed their leaves profusely and 
suddenly, it indicates that they have not light 
enough, or that the temperature of the room is 
too high, or the atmosphere is too dry; the 
proper mode of treatment in such cases is self- 
apparent, 

Occasionally plants will die off suddenly near 
the surface of the soil, although the roots, leaves, 
and shoots look quite healthy. This is often 
caused by the collar of the plant—the part where 
the roots are joined to the stem—being set too 
deep into the soil. Watering with very cold wa- 








ter when the soil in the pots has been exposed to 
the sun will also cause them to die off suddenly. 
Plants in pots should never have the pots ex- 
posed to. the full blaze of sunshine, especially in 
the middle of the day. The crowns of herbaceous 
plants that have been kept dry, or comparatively 
so, during their season of rest, will rot away if 
the balls of roots are too liberally supplied with 
water. They should be kept in the shade, and 
but sparingly supplied with water, and that rath- 
er tepid, until they develop a leaf or two, 

Some plants, especially roses, when kept in 
rooms, are very apt to become mildewed, to the 
certain destruction of the leaves and flower buds. 
As soon as it shows itself the leaves should be 
washed with soap and water, rinsed off, and 
flour of sulphur dusted on with a dredging-box or 
a pepper-box, washing it off after it has been on 
for two or three days. 

The whole art of keeping plants in rooms is to 
provide an equable, moist temperature, light ac- 
cording to the nature of the plants, regular mod- 
erate watering, good drainage, suitable soil, clean- 
liness, and an avoidance of all sudden checks or 
shocks to the plant either in temperature or hu- 
midity. These are always injurious, as they pro- 
duce disease, and render the plant liable to the 
attacks of insects and fungoid growths. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N EW-YEAR’S DAY, 1878, dawned bright and 
pleasant—cool, but so sunny one could 
scarcely call it cold. The old year went out, it 
is true, with a rude blast, as if thinking it quite 
unseemly that December should pass quite away 
withouta touch of wintry weather. But through- 
out the month an almost October temperature 
had prevailed. Sleds and skates in the shops 
awaited purchasers in vain, and the small boy 
daily watched for the “ ball’’ on car lines indica- 
tive of skating in the parks; but never was it 
raised. Indeed, throughout all the northern 
portions of the country the winds were temper- 
ed and the skies serene to an extraordinary de- 
gree. Glancing over the ‘“‘ weather notes” of 
the month, we find some facts worthy of remem- 
brance. A Somerset (New Jersey) newspaper 
of December 27 says: ‘‘ Farmers have been ena- 
bled to keep their ploughs running throughout 
December, preparatory to spring planting, and 
near South Branch there is an apple-tree which 
shows green apples the size of walnuts.” On 
December 22 the farmers of Middletown, New 
York, were “ breaking up sod for corn-planting 
the next spring; the grass was still green and 
growing, and the turf was starred with dande- 
lions in bloom; leaf buds were expanding on 
the trees, and summer insects buzzing mer- 
rily in the sun.”’ ‘ Dandelions were in bloom 
on Boston Common Christmas-day, and a large 
and agile grasshopper was found in the grass.’’ 
‘*A pansy in full bloom was found in the open 
air on Christmas-eve at Radnor, Delaware Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, four hundred feet above tide.” 
“In the groves near Pittsburgh, Pennsy]vania, 
on Christmas-day, were the merry picnickers 
and the ‘dancers dancing in tune,’ as though it 
were midsummer.”’ So says a local paper. ‘‘On 
Christmas morning pansies, dandelions, daisies, 
and chrysanthemums were found in bloom in 
more than one garden in Newport, Rhode Is!l- 
and ;’’ and “the trailing arbutus was blooming 
near Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and the lilac- 
trees putting forth buds.’”” On December 30, 
‘dandelions were in bloom in Greenwood Cem- 
etery, and on the Van Tassel farm in Sleepy Hol- 
low apple-trees were in blossom, strawberries 
were gathered, and the bluebirds and katydids 
had returned.”’ Such is the summer-like record 
of December, 1877. 


Modern warfare seems to present no parallel 
to the horrors of Plevna. When the Turks left 
the town, thousands of sick and wounded re- 
mained ; and, unattended and starving, hundreds 
of them died before any help was brought them. 
And when the town was captured, famished dogs 
and greedy birds were found fighting for human 
flesh in a confusion horrible beyond conception. 
The dead and dying lay crowded together, thou- 
sands being utterly helpless. ‘‘ Plevna,’’ say the 
reports, ‘‘is one vast charnel-house, surpassing 
in horror any thing imaginable.” 





One of the most successful features of the Old 
South Fair in Boston was the “ Post-oflice.’’ 
Over 1100 letters were contributed by one mind, 
with avoidance of all personality, and written in 
a style so versatile that even intimate friends of 
the author were as much in the dark as to the 
authorship as others. Every body was bewitch- 
ed to know who wrote them. This much seems 
to be known—the author is a woman, and the 
same one who wrote the famous two thousand 
letters for the Bunker Hill Monument “ Post- 
effice’”’ in 1840. 





In the public schools of Philadelphia some 
new features will be introduced during the pres- 
ent year. In the primary department we under- 
stand that instruction in music and drawing will 
be given, and also moral and physical instruc- 
tion in all the departments of the schools. The 
pupil will be taught courtesy in public places, 
educated to control his temper, to develop cour- 
age and-industry. Some such instruction would 
be highly desirable to scholars in every public 
and private school in the country. 





A thousand dollars seems rather much to pay 
for shoeing a horse; but when a lady wants her 
pet mare shod with golden shoes, and can afford 
the luxury of doing what she likes, nobody else 
need to be disturbed about it. So Miss Thom- 
son, an American lady, resident in Edinburgh 
for some time, recently took a fancy to have her 
favorite shod with the precious metal; and the 
work having been satisfactorily performed, she 
mounted the animal and took a ride, doubtless 
with great delight and pride. 





A Springfield (Massachusetts) newspaper says 
that Mount Holyoke Seminary has received five 
and a half tons of rocks containing impressions 
of bird and insect tracks from Wethersfield, Con- 
necticut, and Professor Charles Hitchcock, the 
Dartmouth geologist, classified them. Several 
valuable casts have just been received from 
Europe, the gift of the alumne of the institu- 
tion. One is “‘ Diana and the Fawn;” another, 





‘*Venus de Milo;” and the third, ‘‘ Mercury.”’ 
Friends of the institution have also given a copy 
in oil of Murillo’s painting of ‘‘ The Immaculate 
Conception.” 

Just before Christmas the following missive 
was given to a letter-carrier by a confiding 
youngster of diminutive stature: 

“Mr Santa Crvs,—Will i Send me A pres- 
ent of A large book with lots of little storys in it, and 
A match box. I have A little sister And two little 
brother and I would like to have you bring them 


something pretty. I will be A good boy to my mama 
and papa.” 





On the recent return of the Emperor Alexan- 
der from the seat of war to St. Petersburg, he 
was received by his people with every mark of 
reverence and homage. 5; ae of welcome were 
sung by the pupils of the conservatories, and, 
amid the roar of artillery and the ringing of bells, 
the emperor was driven to Kasan Cathedral, in 
front of which tiers of crimson seats, erected in 
an open space, were filled with prominent citi- 
zens. The Czar was surrounded on entering the 
cathedral by the people, who fell down and kiss- 
ed his garments, and it was with difficulty that 
he could reach his carriage, which was greeted 
with tremendous enthusiasm all the way to the 
palace. 





One of the prettiest stories of the Christmas 
just past is that of a little ten-year-old Chicago 
girl, who wanted so much to spend the holiday 
with her grandfather in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, that her parents finally consented to let 
her take the journey alone. It was a distance 
of over eleven hundred miles, but little Emma 
was sure she could go by herself if her father 
would buy her a ticket and take her to the cars. 
And, sure enough, she did. Careful arrange- 
ments were made, and the small girl was put 
under the conductor’s charge. But she made 
friends on the journey, and every body was in- 
terested in the brave and artless child who want- 
ed so much to spend Christmas at her grand- 
father's. 





The ery of “hard times” comes from England. 
Great distress prevails among the poor in many 
parts of the kingdom, many trades are greatly 
depressed, and, worse than all, discontent and 
strife in many places add to the general suffer- 
ing among the laboring population. 





Silk goods are often so cleverly adulterated 
with gelatinous substances and jute that even 
experts can scarcely detect the cheat. 





Many ‘‘remedies”’ for diphtheria have found 
their way into public print, but still this much 
and justly dreaded disease has numerous vic- 
tims. An exchange gives some account of 
‘““wonderful cures’’ performed a few years ago 
in England by the celebrated Dr. Field, and if 
the account given is correct, the remedy which 
was so successful in this physician's hands 
should be known and tested. In visiting diph- 
theritic patients Dr, Field took with him pow- 
der of sulphur and a quill. He put a tea-spoon 
ful of the sulphur into a wine-glass of water, 
and having mixed them as thoroughly as possi- 
ble, gave as a gargle. He recommended swal- 
lowing some of the mixture. If the disease had 
progressed so far that gargling was impossible, 
he blew sulphur through the quill into the 
throat until the gargle could be used. Inhaling 
the fumes of sulphur was also beneficial. The 
sulphur destroys every species of fungus, and it 
is said that Dr. Field never lost a patient from 
diphtheria. Fumigating the room with sulphur 
and allowing a patient to inhale the fumes with 
doors and windows shut is also recommended as 
a cure for a severe cold. 





Koo kin too shoo tseih ching, or A Complete Collee- 
tion of Ancient and Modern Books, with Illustra- 
tions, is the title of a vast encyclopedia in the 
Chinese language, a copy of which, notwith- 
standing its extreme rarity, has found its way 
into the library of the British Museum. The 
“copy,’’ however, consists of no less than 6109 
volumes. It is a reprint from old editions of 
valuable works, and was made during the reign 
of the Emperor Kang-he (1661-1721). Only a 
small edition was published, and soon afterward 
the Chinese government, yielding to the neces- 
sities of a monetary crisis, ordered the copper 
type to be melted down for cash. One set of 
this rare encyclopedia was offered for sale at 
Peking not long ago, and the British Museum 
has become the fortuvate possessor. 





Our government received through the Centen- 
nial Exhibition various gifts whose estimated 
value is not far from a million dollars. These 
are now in boxes at the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington. It is hoped Congress will pro- 
vide a new building for their display. 


Much mystery still surrounds the Barclay 
Street explosion—if, indeed, it was really an ex- 
plosion, after all. 





On the evening of December 31 the silver wed- 
ding of President and Mrs. Hayes was celebrated 
in the Executive Mansion at Washington—the 
first gathering of the kind held there for many 
years—if one ever before occurred at the White 

fouse. It was the first intention to invite only 
those who were present at the marriage, but, at 
the suggestion of friends, the circle was enlarged, 
and about a hundred guests were received. The 
arrangements were very pleasant, but simple 
and informal. It was generally understood that 
presents would not be accepted. A testimonial 
to Mrs. Hayes from officers of the Twenty-third 
Regiment of Ohio Volunteers was, however, 
quite different from ordinary gifts. It was in 
memory of the campaign of 1864, when the 
Twenty-third Regiment, Colonel R. B. Hayes 
commanding, went into winter-quarters in West 
Virginia. The soldiers then built a double log- 
cabin for head-quarters, and Mrs. Hayes joined 
her husband in camp, and the cabin was their 
winter home, over which she presided with char- 
acteristic tact and grace. The testimonial pre- 
sented her by the officers for the silver wedding 
was a miniature fac-simile in silver of the cabin 
and its immediate surroundings. The inscrip- 
tion upon the base is, ‘‘To the Mother of the 
Regiment.’ The whole is of delicate workman- 
ship, and presents a striking picture of a spot 
which is remembered as the scene of many pleas- 
ant events. 
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fig. 1.—Pink Cnampiry 
Gavze Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Wnhire CuamBiry Fig. 8.—Biack FarLir anp Fig. 4.—Biack Fate Fig. 5.—Wnarre Crip 
Gauze Dress. Tutte Dress.—Front. AND TULLE Dress. Lisse aND Satin Dress. 

For description see [See Fig. 4.] Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] Backx.—[See Fig. 8.] 
Supplement, For description see Suppl. For description see Suppl. For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 6—Bive Fattie anp 
Satiy Princesse Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 7.] 
For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 7.—Bivr Famie anp 
Satin Princesse Dress. 
Back.—[See Fig. 6.] 
For description see Suppl. 


Figs, 1-14.—LADIES’ 
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ann Fi¢B—Wurre Crére Liss Fig. 9.—Green CHAMBERY Fig. 10.—Pink Tctte ‘Fig. 11.—Lemon-cotorep Famer, ‘Fig. 12.—Lemon-coorep Fame, ‘Fig. 13.—Tmievt Sux Fig. 14.—Bive Crére Lisse 
ss. aw Samm Dress.—Front. Gauze Dress. Princesse Dress. Brocape, anpD Crtpe Lisse Brocape, AND Critpe Liss Gavze Dress. Dress. 

[See Fig. 5.] For pattern see description For description see Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 12.] Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 11.] For description see For pattern and description see 
ol. description see Suppl. in Supplement, Supplement. For description see Suppl. For description see Suppl. Supplement, Supplement, No. II., Figs, 6-10, 
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THE FLOWER IN THE SNOW. 
By MARIAN DOUGLASS. 


Fam garden of the summer-time, 
Where is thy glory now ? 
The red rose, like a crimson bird, 
Has flown from off the bough. 
The frost’s white foot has trodden down 
Thy lilies, and, rain-soaked and brown, 
Gay pinks and royal prince’s-feather 
And dancing bluebells lie together. 
On the dead leaves fast falls the sleet, 
But, fearless of the cold, 
One flower looks up, that never wore 
So bright a smile for me before— 
A lingering marigold. 


O little waif! a snow-flake’s plume 
Upon thy orange crest, 
For the sweet thought thou bringest me 
I'll wear thee on my breast. 
For life’s stern winter, cold and gray, 
Comes to my shrinking heart to-day ; 
Love’s matchless bloom is black with frost, 
Hope’s primrose has its sweetness lost, 
And, in the storm-wind hoarse and chilly, 
Sways what was Pleasure’s golden lily; 
Yet it were worse than vain to sigh 
O’er beauty in the dust; 
Thrice fair, when sunny days depart, 
That blossom of the saddened heart, 
The flower of patient trust. 








LOVE AND MONEY. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
LEMENTINE KENT was a very pretty girl, 

/ and as sentimental as she was pretty. Her 
pale oval face, with plastic features that looked 
as if some easy hand had moulded their fluent 
curves from a soft pallid clay that never harden- 
ed—her yellow gray eyes and deep brown lashes, 
her full lips, low forehead, and delicate brows— 
al! seemed surcharged with a sort of vague pa- 
thos that was very effective; an abundance of 
light brown hair, waving and silken, and beauti- 
ful teeth half disclosed by the languid mouth, 
added also to the charms of a slight and graceful 
figtre. 

she was one of those girls who suggest a 
vine always; not a sturdy grape laden with bac- 
chant bunches, or a classical evergreen ivy; but 
rather a morning-glory, adorned with pink blooms 
—fiowers of an hour, that fade when the hot sun 
strikes them, and close forever under twilight 
shadows. 

Her romantic name fitted her very well; and 
nobody ever thought of shortening it into robust 
“Clem,” or familiar “Clemmy ;” if the syllables 
were too long for any lazy tongue, it degenerated 
at once into “ Tina.” 

At school she always had at least eleven bos- 
om - friends, who were horribly jealous of each 
other, as each in turn happened to be the confi- 
dante of the day. There were girls who called 
Clementine a fool, and treated her with judicious 
scorn; but they were mistaken—Clementine was 
not a fool at all; she had the ordinary sense of 
girls of her age: not common-sense, which is the 
rarest of all possessions, and beyond genius ; but 
an average share of understanding. To be sure, 
she wrote poetry—reams of it—and very poor 
poetry at that, though being smooth, melodious, 
and harmless, it was greatly admired by the read- 
ers of the Canterbury Journal, and her candid 
school-mates. But if she did write poetry, she 
learned her lessons fairly well, and was quite a 
proficient in French. To be sure, Monsieur Bour- 
daloue was desperately enamored of Tina, and 
gave more than the prescribed hour’s teaching to 
the class in which she belonged—a class of two— 
which may account for her progress. 

The worst thing about Clementine was her 
tearful tendency: not a day passed that she did 
not cry, and cry fluently: good honest showers of 
crystal tears that soaked her handkerchief and 
washed her soft pale cheeks like a spring rain. 

Nobody ever knew what she cried for: she 
said herself she cried because she couldn’t help 
it. Nora Jones, one of the strong-minded girls 
who called her silly, said she was crying for the 
moon: certainly there was no other known reason 
for those tears. Bhe had a good home, a very 
a father and mother, one sunny saucy sister, 
as unlike her as possible, yet who regarded Tina 
with deep reverence, and said the editor of the 
Canterbury Journal had been heard to call Clem- 
entine “a child @f genius,” and she guessed she 
was. After a ile, Tina, in a moment of 
confidence, owned chief dearest friend that 
life was a burden, love @ vain dream, friends a 
delusive fiction, and she pei should certainly 
die young, consumed by i fires ; to confirm 
which sentiments she quoted Mrs. Hemans, By- 
ron, L. E. L., and M. F. Tupper with great fluency 
and convincing aptness, and scared poor Molly 
Hayes out of a night’s rest by asking her if she 
should return from the spirit-land to tell her of 
its heavenly joys. 

Molly did not like ghosts, and protested vehe- 
mently ; but she need not have been frightened, 
for Tina did not die at all, though she ate enough 
pickles, candy, and loaf-cake to hasten her end 
if she had been naturally a wholesome, hearty 
creature. 

No; this morbid sort of girl does not die young ; 
she grows up into a weedy, useless woman, and 
for all practical purposes might as well be kept 
in a cellar with other sprouts of more useful veg- 
etables. 

Clementine finished her school-days in her usual 
health, graduated with some honor, looking ex- 
tremely pretty in white muslin and blue satin 
ribbons, with her hair in long loose ringlets fall- 
ing about her shoulders, and one white rose-bud 
caught in the shining meshes above her little ear. 
In this cheap and lovely costume she sung a pret- 
ty little song of long ago, “ Love not,” with such 





tremulous pathos that the audience almost cried, 
and seven college students at the extreme end of 
the hall felt very queer under their waistcoats. 
Then Tina came out into society. Not that there 
was much society in Canterbury, but whatever 
mild dissipation that town afforded she shared 
in. Her father was well to do, and Tina was al- 
ways nicely dressed. She had good taste, and 
affected soft clinging fabrics, sometimes of deli- 
cate tints, but never neutrals. The instinct of a 
woman of her sort is apt to be correct in such 
matters, and she felt that drabs and grays and 
dull browns did not suit her; warm yet light 
rose, turquoise blue, apple green—a tint unknown 
to those abominable aniline colors that have so 
cruelly superseded the old artistic dyes—all these, 
relieved against fleecy white, or sometimes a whole 
attire of softest lilac, made her look like “a gen- 
tle flower,” as one youthful adorer declared in 
the burning words of a valentine. Nor did she 
show less fair, when winter came, in robes of 
deepest crimson, emerald green, or gentian blue ; 
purple and yellow were not for her, but she 
looked her loveliest in a hat of black velvet with 
tossing plumes, under which her fairness of skin 
and glittering hair shone resplendent. Theoret- 
ically it may be singular, but practically it is most 
common, that a woman of Clementina’s clinging, 
sighing, helpless, beautiful type, should be at- 
tractive beyond all others to the opposite sex ; 
but even in nature was there ever a wild bind- 
weed that did not find a hundred supports on 
which to hang and trail its sculptured leaves 
and profuse dawn-tinted chalices? Clementine 
abounded in lovers; the college in Canterbury 
afforded dozens of enamored boys to write poetry 
about her in the local paper, send her bouquets, 
take her out to concerts, to boating parties, to 
picnics, and even to evening meetings, though 
this latter diversion was more affected by the 
dry-goods clerks, four of whom she counted 
among her victims. 

But with all this it must be owned, to Clemen- 
tine’s credit, she did not become vain or arro- 
gant: her head was too much in the clouds for 
these things to turn it. She had long resolved 
that love alone should impel her to marry; rea- 
son was a cold and sordid guide, and perish the 
thought of money! It takes years and pain and 
the pangs of poverty to teach a woman of this 
sort that money is at least a good thing to have 
in the house, and no more to be despised than 
any other means of comfort and health. Tina 
never paused to consider how hopeless and help- 
less she would be without her father’s liberal hand 
and goodly purse, and being to a certain extent 
vitally right and honest in her theory, she carried 
it to stern heights, and made it dominant in her 
dreams, intending with all her simple soul to 
marry only the man she should love suddenly 
and unmistakably, and hoping almost to prayer 
that the coming god might be some impecunious 
poet, or a great politician, poor because of his 
incorruptible honesty! Poor Tina! as if poets 
and politicians both were not the most undesira- 
ble of their sex as husbands! or as if she were 
fitted to fill the heart or light the hearth of any 
poor man—she, who knew no more how to broil 
a steak, boil a potato, or make a loaf of bread 
than to calculate the orbit of a comet or square 
the circle! 

But, as time went on, Tina found, to her own 
disgust, that she did not fail in love with any 
body. Not one youth from the studious crowd 
nor one from behind any counter really stirred 
her sleeping heart; she wanted dreadfully to fall 
in love, but there seemed always to be some ob- 
stacle on the edge of that pleasant precipice. 
One youth smoked: she could not abide that. 
Another wore a plaid velvet vest—ugh! Still 
another had red hair and weak eyes: of course 
he was insufferable. But time would fail me to 
recount the failings of these young men. Few of 
them arrived so far as to offer themselves, for as 
soon as the “object” perceived they were really, 
to use their own phrase, “spooney,” about her, 
she was filled with unconcealable disgust for the 
poor creatures, and, with the charming frankness 
of a dreaming girl, took no pains whatever to 
conceal it. Men are not always blind, even in 
love, and the perceptive share of Tina’s lovers 
slid back quietly into their own places. A few 
of the obtuser sort went “on to glory or the 
grave,” and were received with open astonish- 
ment, and rejected with equally open indiffer- 
ence. Sometimes she shed a few tears when a 
young man became very wretched, and tore his 
hair a little, or hinted darkly at suicide; some- 
times she reproached herself in her secret heart 
for blighting so many young and ardent natures ; 
but, on the whole, she was tolerably comfortable 
about it, as she ought to have been, for even the 
most dejected adorer never drowned himself or 
plunged into reckless dissipation on her account, 
and some were actually known in after-years to 
speak of her as “that pretty little goosé I used 
to know in Canterbury.” Men are so perfidious ! 

It was Clementine’s custom every year to make 
a visit to her grandfather Hyde in Coventry. She 
generally chose the season of college vacation in 
summer to do this duty, as Canterbury was really 
dull then, and Coventry as pleasant as could be. 
Grandfather Hyde’s great old-fashioned house was 
spotless and speckless all the year, but it might 
be cold in winter; in July and August it was cool 
and sweet and airy. Aunt Nabby, Squire Hyde's 
sister, was a mighty housekeeper; and when you 
had eaten her bread and butter and cottage cheese 
and sponge-cake, you might laugh at Soyer and 
Ude and Blot, and smile with scorn at the rapier- 
skewered shadow of Vatel, who died for want of 
a turbot. He would have died for envy had he 
tasted Aunt Nabby’s chicken pot-pie. To make 
the dainty bits of fowl so savory, the gravy so 
rich and ticklesome to the palate, the crust so 


Jight, so golden brown, so flaky and unsodden, all 


in the homely circumference of an iron pot, this 
required genius. Nobody in Coventry could make 
such pot-pie, Clementine did not want to; well 











as she liked to eat it, no emulative fury was kin- 
died in her breast. She enjoyed her food un- 
usually at grandpa’s, but she laid it to the air of 
the hills; and this disgusted Aunt Nabby, for she 
was prouder of her cooking than a poet of his 
rhymes, and knew very well that Coventry was 
scarce two hundred feet higher above sea-level 
than Canterbury itself, though the latter lay in a 
rich alluvial valley, and Coventry on a sandy plain. 
But, withal, Aunt Nabby loved the pretty pale girl 
in her own curt and abrupt fashion. She fed her 
with all sorts of dainty cates, and let her lie in 
bed mornings as long as she liked, though with 
much grumbling and growling below stairs about 
the degeneracy of modern women. 

Coventry was a very old town. Its single wide 
street had on either side large old-fashioned houses 
that had descended from generation to genera- 
tion ; and being built when labor and timber were 
cheap and builders honest, the goodly beams en- 
dured well, and the hereditary owners took a cer- 
tain pride in keeping them in repair. 

There were old people in most of them now. 
The youthful flocks were scattered to other pas- 
tures—the girls married abroad, the young men 
pursuing their own ends in the distant West or 
the great cities. Yet every year the children, 
some of them, returned to the nest. The windows 
of dark spare rooms were opened wide to sun 
and air, the parlor revived its hospitalities, the 
chickens and the kittens fled from before the 
faces of trooping and screaming children; grand- 
sires and grandames kindled up new life in their 
domains, lit fresh lamps, aired countless stores of 
linen, wrangled with butchers and grocers, in 
order to prepare for the “boys and girls,” and 
sleepy old Coventry seemed to rouse itself from 
a long nap to welcome its returning hosts. There 
was Squire Wylde, the richest man in the county ; 
Parson Chamberlain, the minister of fifty years’ 
standing ; Judge Ellet, the only widower on the 
street, whose house flourished under the rule of 
a maiden daughter; Mr. Pease; Lawyer Cotton, 
of mighty descent, whose family tree was as big 
as a Sequoia gigantica, and hung in his front hall 
for all men to see; Dr. Drake, whose yellow gig 
had trundled in and about Coventry beyond the 
memory of any inhabitant—all these had “ sum- 
mer company” during Tina’s annual visit, and the 
rural gayeties of the place were as incessant as 
the weather would allow. 

This particular year which we have to chronicle, 
Coventry was fuller of guests than usual. Even 
Ned Wylde, the squire’s only son and heir, who 
had been abroad as agent for a great wholesale 
firm in New York every summer for many years, 
and amassed much money thereby, but never tak- 
en to himself a wife as yet—even this delightful 
being was coming home this year. 

“Tt does beat all,” exclaimed Aunt Nabby, “to 
think Eddard Wylde is coming back. I haven’t 
set eyes on him, really, except what you may call 
a peek when he’d spend Thanksgivin’ here, for 
several year.” 

“The squire is pleased enough,” said Grandpa 
Hyde ; “he’s stopping all the folks in town to 
tell about it. Seems as if he was a good deal 
broke of late years. I’m glad Eddard’s coming. 
I wish he could bring his mind to settle down 
here while the old man stays ; ’twould be such a 
comfort. He’s all the child there is, and Miss 
Wylde isn’t very rugged either.” 

“ Folks ain’t very apt to be rugged, come to her 
time of life, when they’ve always been peepin’ and 
pinin’,” curtly rejoined Aunt Nabby. “ But it ain’t 
likely a young man like Eddard will settle down 
in old Coventry, if his folks do want him.” 

“Then he can’t be very good, Aunt Nabby,” 
said Clementime, with unusual vigor. “I should 
despise a man who thought more of money than 
his old parents.” 

“ For mercy’s sakes! what has set you off, Tiny? 
Men ain’t made after that pattern. They've got 
to work, and they like to do it, I tell ye. It’s the 
order of natur’ that old folks should lie by when 
they’re useless, and young folks should go into 
the heat an’ burden of the day.” 

“ But I thought he had enough money.” 

“Enough money !”” screamed Aunt Nabby, with 
keen derision—“ enough money! When you see 
a young feller not thirty year old who’s ready to 
say he’s got enough money, just you put him in a 
eage and send him down to York to the museeum. 
He'll be the biggest cur’osity there.” 

Tina turned away, disgusted with Aunt Nabby’s 
worldly wisdom, and went up to her room to bathe 
her ruffled plumes in the diviner air of 
of Warsaw—a book she had just discovered in 
the old garret. How she would have shivered to 
hear Aunt Nabby chuckle as she left the room, 

“ Ain’t she a high-flyer, Reuben? I wouldn’t 
ask no better than for her to marry Eddard Wylde. 
She wants money to keep her alive as much as a 
new chicken wants broodin’; but she thinks it’s 
fine to turn up her nose at it, poor little ignorant 
creetur !” 

But Grandpa Hyde and Aunt Nabby both were 
wise enough to say no more. 

In due time Clementine met Ned Wylde and 
was introduced to him. He was a tall, well-look- 
ing young fellow, with good manners and a kind 
heart; but Tina, from the first, sedulously avoid- 
ed him. She was sure money had spoiled him, 
and that he would lay every common civility from 
a young lady to a desire to sh re that money. 

There was a certain grain of truth in this ; for 
there was not another young girl in Coventry who 
was not too glad to talk, or dance, or drive, or 
row with Mr. Wylde—nct one whom he could not 
have married, Miss Nabby said, and she was part- 
ly in the right. Some were prettier than Tina, 
many more eloquent and better bred ; but, with 
the innate perversity of the sex, he showed very 
soon a marked preference for Miss Kent’s soci- 
ety, because she offered him a new sensation— 
that of being shunned, and, if one may write the 
word, snubbed. 

Tina had, indeed, set her face as a flint against 
him ; for while she was forced to admit the sense, 





the manliness, the wit, and the consideration that 
would have charmed her had he been a poor poet 
or a struggling aspirant for political honors, she 
felt all the more obliged to turn away from his 
pleasing society, lest her theories should tremble, 
and perhaps totter to their fall. 

But nothing is certain in this world; like the 
man who awoke and found himself famous one 
morning, poor Tina was at last conscious that she 
loved Ned Wylde more than any creature on 
earth. She stood at her window one day watch- 
ing him through her closed blinds as he rode by 
on a thorough-bred colt his father had bought 
for him before he came to Coventry; the creat- 
ure was almost unmanageable, and if Ned had 
not been a good horseman, would have thrown 
him then and there. Tina was sure he was on 
the brink of death, and every thing grew black 
before her. When she looked up again it was 
from a pillow on the floor, and Aunt Nabby was 
sprinkling her face with camphor. 

After this revelation to herself it was useless 
to try to meet Ned Wylde with calmness; the 
loveliest tea-rose tint would steal across her pure 
pale cheek, and the dark lashes fall over her in- 
nocent eyes. Nature betrayed her in spite of 
herself, and when Ned Wylde fairly asked her to 
love and marry him, he was not only grieved but 
astonished to receive a distinct and curt refusal. 

That night Tina cried herself to sleep. The 
consciousness of having been true to her lofty 
theories was no sort of comfort to her; in this 
desolate hour all that high-minded contempt of 
money did not support her at all. She could only 
sob and cry, and be entirely wretched, and wish 
with all her soul Ned Wylde was as poor as pov- 
erty. Of course she could not come down to 
breakfast in the morning, and when Aunt Nabby 
discovered her with red eyes, sodden cheeks, and 
feverish lips, and demanded to know at once 
what was the matter, Tina broke down again and 
cried dreadfully. Aunt Nabby was a practical 
female; she did not pet, or pat, or kiss her luck- 
less niece, but sat down beside her with a cup of 
hot coffee, and fed her with a tea-spoon from that 
odorous beverage till a certain sense of warmth 
and comfort stole into the girl’s aching heart; for 
we are all flesh and blood. Then, with the cun- 
ning of a venerable spider, Aunt Nabby worked 
and wormed herself into the silly child’s confi- 
dence, and before Clementine knew what she had 
said or unsaid, arrived at the whole truth; for 
Aunt Nabby was one of thosé inductive people 
celebrated in her vernacular as “ master-hands at 
guessin’.”” She never thought it strange to hear 
that a certain professor had fabricated the whole 
dinornis from its foot tracks; she would have 
done so from the impress of one toe, and perhaps 
with equal probability. She turned on the still 
sobbing Tina like a witch of the Middle Ages. 
“ And so you’ve given Eddard the mitten because 
he’s rich !” 

“ Aunt Nabby !” exclaimed the poor girl, “ what 
makes you say that? Oh, don’t! I never said 
so. Qh, it’s so dishonorable to tell such a thing! 
Oh, don’t !” 

But Aunt Nabby was not to be stayed or gain- 
said when she had “ got her head,” as they say 
about horses; she went right on with emphasis 
and dispatch : 

“ Of all the everlastin’ fools I ever did see, you 
do beat all! Here’s every other gal in Coventry 
a-runnin’ after him because he has got money, 
and you’re runnin’ away for no better reason. 
Tiny Kent, look at me square in the face. Don’t 
you like Ned Wylde ?” 

Tina struggled in vain in the grip of this in- 
carnate destiny ; the quick blood crimsoned all 
her fair face before she could bury it in the pil- 
low. No further answer was needful. 

“O—h! you like him, and he likes you, and 
wants to marry you, and there’s nothin’ to hinder ; 
but you can’t have him because he’s rich. Well, 
I do say, fools ain’t all dead yet. Now set right 
up in the bed and hark to me. You pretend to 
despise money, an’ you let it come betwixt you 
and the feller you like, just as if it was the Lord 
above. I call that thinkin’ a sight more of mon- 
ey than most folks does. I don’t hold to mar- 
ryin’ any body unless you like ’em amazin’ly— 
love ’em, I suppose you’d call it; and I think a 
girl who marries a man for money, when she 
don’t love him, had better be tied up in a halter 
and hanged to begin with ; she ain’t worth raisin’ 
any other way. But why in the created universe 
if you do like a man enough to marry him any 
way, you should send him off because he’s - got 
one leg, or red hair, or bank-stock, or a crooked 
nose, beats me.” 

Tina had to laugh, which was one point gained, 
but Aunt Nabby hadn’t done yet. 

“Moreover and mostover, you’d oughter thank 
the Lord that he has got money if you’re going 
to marry him; for though you’re real pretty- 
lookin’, and good-natured enough for week-days, 
and some smart about book-learning, you ain’t no 
more fit to be a poor man’s wife than you be to 
fly. Did you ever mend your stockings, or make 
your clothes, or knead up a batch of bread, or do 
any thing under the light of the moon to help 
get your own livin’? No more’n a posy in the 
garden. And I tell you, Tiny Kent, poor men 
can’t have posies to live on; it takes grit to be a 

r man’s wife, and you haven’t got enough to 
put in the core of a winter pear.” 

“ [—I—perhaps I could learn,” sobbed poor 
Tiny. 

“No, you couldn’t ; ’tain’t in ye. What ain’t 
in a man never ll come out o’ him. Well, I 
won’t pester you no more to-day; get up and 
come down to your breakfast; there’s fresh 
peaches and cream, and puff-cakes, and br’iled 
chicken. Poor folks don’t get them for breakfast. 
I'd like to see you eatin’ pork and cabbage !” 

Clementine shuddered. 

“Now get up, child; and the next time Ned 
Wylde asks ye to have him, remember your old 
aunty’s preachment, and don’t be twice a fool.” 

“Qh, aunty, he never, never will!” And here 
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another flood of tears drowned the dawning roses 
on Tiny’s countenance. 

“ Well, if you’re cryin’ for that, it’s a hopeful 
sign, that’s certain. Mebbe he will, and mebbe 
he won’t; but that ain’t to-day’s business ; the 
present distress is to have you eat your break- 
fast like a rational human bein’; and the chick- 
en’s gettin’ cold.” 

Clementine obeyed like some chidden child, and, 
though rather paler and more languid than ever, 
did full justice to her breakfast: another hopeful 
sign, Aunt Nabby thought. 

Ned Wylde did not return, however, that day, 
nor many days thereafter, though he did not leave 
Coventry ; and Tina had time enough to find out 
how dreary her life would be without him, and 
to indorse fully Aunt Nabby’s estimate of her 
character and conduct. 

And Mr. Wylde found out too that it was not 
easy to take “no” for an answer, even when that 
no was as decided as Tina’s; but a certain amount 
of self-respect forbade him to appear intrusive or 
importunate, and at last it occurred to him to take 
counsel with Aunt Nabby, whom he had known as 
long as his mother, and who would be better able 
to explain the cause of Tina’s behavior than any 
one else; for, after all, man-fashion, he cherished a 
secret faith that the girl was not quite indifferent 
to him. I am sorry to say that Aunt Nabby not 
only chuckled herself, but really evoked a smile 
on the gentleman’s rueful countenance during that 
private interview ; but being a lover, he probably 
viewed Clementine’s motives in a little different 
light from that of Aunt Nabby’s frosty common- 
sense. Yet he left that energetic old lady with 
a great amount of grateful acknowledgments, and 
finding Tina alone in the summer parlor, put his 
fate to the touch again, and was—not rejected at 
least, though there was very little positive accept- 
ance in what she made audible to the ear. But 
a look, a blush, a smile, two dropping tears !— 
what will you have? Because we are old, shall 
there be no more lovers and kisses? Cupid for- 
bid! 

The sacred rage of all and sundry young fe- 
males in Coventry when they found that Edward 
Wylde had really gone to Canterbury, dragged, so 
to speak, at Miss Kent’s chariot wheels, shall not 
be described here. Tina was in due time 

*“*Wooed an’ married an’ a’;” 

and when sentiment had had its flowery day, 
when Ned Wylde was a portly man of business, 
and Tina a delicate ailing mother with fair slight 
children, needing plenty of servants, luxuries of 
food and clothing, winters in Florida and sum- 
mers in the mountains, she thought many a time 
of old Aunt Nabby, now at rest from her labors 
under the lupines and sand violets in the sunny 
Coventry church-yard, and owned to herself, with 
gratitude to that departed spinster, that love with- 
out money may be good, money without love is 
surely detestable, but, for her, love and money to- 
gether had made home happy and life both possi- 
ble and delightful. 

There is no moral to this story. 
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CHAPTER XXI.—{ Continued.) 


Maxine his way silently through the group of 
visitors—every one of whom had been informed 
of what had happened by his sister—with his head 
down and his lips fast closed, he entered the par- 
lor, and rang the bell which communicated with 
his foreman’s rooms at the stables. 

“You know that I am going abroad on busi- 
ness ?” he said, when the man appeared. 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“T am going to-day—going by the night train 
to Dover. Order the horse to be put to instantly 
in the dog-cart. Is there any thing wanted be- 
fore I am off?” 

The inexorable necessities of business asserted 
their claims through the obedient medium of the 
foreman. Chafing at the delay, Hardyman was 
obliged to sit at his desk, signing checks and 
passing accounts, with the dog-cart waiting in the 
stable-yard. 

A knock at the door startled him in the mid- 
dle of his work, “Come in!” he called out, 
sharply. 

He looked up, expecting to see one of the 
guests or one of the servants. It was Moody 
who entered the room. Hardyman laid down his 
pen, and fixed his eyes sternly on the man who 
had dared to interrupt him. 

“What the devil do you want ?” he asked. 

“T have seen Miss Isabel, and spoken with 
her,” Moody replied. ‘“ Mr. Hardyman, I believe 
it is in your power to set this matter right. For 
the young lady’s sake, Sir, you must not leave 
England without doing it.” 





Hardyman turned to his foreman. “Is this 
fellow mad or drunk ?” he asked. 

Moody proceeded as calmly and as resolutely 
as if those words had not been spoken. “I apol- 
ogize for my intrusion, Sir. I will trouble you 
with no explanations; I will only ask one ques- 
tion. Have you a memorandum of the number 
of that five-hundred-pound note which you paid 
away in France?” 

Hardyman lost all control over himself. 

“You scoundrel!” he cried, “have you been 
prying into my private affairs? Is it your busi- 
ness to know what I did in France ?” 

“Is it your vengeance on a woman to refuse 
to tell her the number of a bank-note?” Moody 
rejoined, firmly. 

That answer forced its way, through Hardy- 
man’s anger, to Hardyman’s sense of honor. He 
rose and advanced to Moody. For a moment the 
two men faced each other in silence. “ You're 
a bold fellow,” said Hardyman, with a sudden 
change from anger to irony. “I'll do the lady 
justice. I'll look at my pocket-book.” 

He put his hand into the breast pocket of his 
coat; he searched his other pockets; he turned 
over the objects on his writing-table. The book 
was gone, 

Moody watched him with a feeling of despair. 
“Oh, Mr. Hardyman, don’t say you have lost your 
pocket-book !” 

He sat down again at his desk, with sullen 
submission to the new disaster. “ All I can say 
is, you’re at liberty to look for it,” he replied. 
“T must have dropped it somewhere.” He turn- 
ed impatiently to the foreman. ‘“ Now, then! 
What is the next check wanted? I shall go mad 
if I wait in this damned place much longer.” 

Moody left him, and found his way to the serv- 
ants’ offices. ‘“ Mr. Hardyman has lost his pock- 
et-book,” he said. “Look for it, in-doors and 
out, on the lawn and in the tent. Ten pounds 
reward for the man who finds it!” 

Servants and waiters instantly dispersed, eager 
for the promised reward. The men who pursued 
the search outside the cottage divided their forces. 
Some of them examined the lawn and the flower 
beds; others went straight to the empty tent. 
These last were too completely absorbed in pur- 
suing the object in view to notice that they dis- 
turbed a dog eating a stolen lunch of his own 
from the morsels left on the plates. The dog 
slunk away under the canvas when the men came 
in, waited in hiding until they had gone, then 
returned to the tent, and went on with his 
luncheon. 

Moody hastened back to the part of the grounds 
(close to the shrubbery) in which Isabel was wait- 
ing his return. 

She looked at him, while he was telling her of 
his interview with Hardyman, with an expression 
in her eyes which he had never seen in them be- 
fore—an expression which set his heart beati 
wildly, and made him break off in his narrative 
before he had reached the end. 

“T understand,” she said, quietly, as he stopped 
in confusion. ‘“ You have made one more sacri- 
fice to my welfare. Robert, I believe you are the 
noblest man that ever breathed the breath of life !” 

His eyes sank before hers; he blushed like a 
boy. “Ihave done nothing for you yet,” he said. 
“ Don’t despair of the future if the pocket-book 
should not be found. I know who the man is 
who received the bank-note, and I have only to 
find him to decide the question whether it is the 
stolen note or not.” 

She smiled sadly at his enthusiasm. “ Are 
you going back to Mr. Sharon to help you ?” she 
asked. “That trick he played me has destroyed 
my belief in him. He no more knows than I do 
who the thief really is.” 

“You are mistaken, Isabel. He knows, and I 
know.” He stopped there, and made a sign to 
her to be silent. One of the servants was ap- 
proaching them. 

“Ts the pocket-book found ?” Moody asked. 

“No, Sir.” 

“Has Mr. Hardyman left the cottage ?” 

“He has just gone, Sir. Have you any further 
instructions to give us ?” 

“No. There is my address in London, if the 
pocket-book should be found.” 

The man took the card that was handed to 
him, and retired. Moody offered his arm to Isa- 
bel. “Iam at your service,” he said, “ when you 
wish to return to your aunt.” 

They had advanced nearly as far as the tent, 
on their way out of the grounds, when they were 
met by a gentleman walking toward them from the 
cottage. He was a stranger to Isabel. Moody im- 
mediately recognized him as Mr. Felix Sweetsir. 

“Ha! our good Moody!” cried Felix. “ Envi- 
able man! you look younger than ever.” He 
took off his hat to Isabel; his bright restless 
eyes suddenly became quiet as they rested on her. 
“Have I the honor of addressing the future 
Mrs. Hardyman? May I offer my best congratu- 
lations? What has become of our friend Alfred?” 

Moody answered for Isabel. “If you will 
make inquiries at the cottage, Sir,” he said, “you 
will find that you are mistaken, to say the least 
of it, in addressing your questions to this young 
lady.” 

Felix took off his hat again, with the most 
becoming appearance of surprise and distress. 

“Something wrong, I fear,” he said, addressing 
Isabel. “I am indeed ashamed if I have ignorant- 
ly given you a moment’s pain. Pray accept my 
most sincere apologies. 1 have only this instant 
arrived ; my health would not allow me to be pres- 
ent at the luncheon. Permit me to express the 
earnest hope that matters may be set right, to the 
satisfaction of all parties. Good-afternoon.” 

He bowed with elaborate courtesy, and turned 
back to the cottage. 

“Who is that ?” Isabel asked. 

“Lady Lydiard’s nephew, Mr. Felix Sweetsir,” 
Moody answered, with a sudden sternness of 
tone and a sudden coldness of manner which 
surprised Isabel. 





“You don’t like him ?” she said. 

As she spoke, Felix stopped to give audience 
to one of the grooms, who had apparently been 
sent with a message to him. He turned so that 
his face was once more visible to Isabel. Moody 
pressed her hand significantly as it rested on his 
arin. 

“Look well at that man,” he whispered. “It’s 
time to warn you. Mr. Felix Sweetsir is the 
worst enemy you have !” 

Isabel heard him in speechless astonishment. 
He went on in tones that trembled with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

“You doubt if Sharon knows the thief. You 
doubt if I know the thief. Isabel! as certainly 
as the heaven is above us, there stands the 
wretch who stole the bank-note !” 

She drew her hand out of his arm with a cry 
of terror. She looked at him as if she doubted 
whether he was in his right mind. 

He took her hand, and waited a moment try- 
ing to compose himself. 

“Listen to me,” he said. “ At the first con- 
sultation I had with Sharon he gave this advice 
to Mr. Troy and to me. He said, ‘Suspect the 
very last person on whom suspicion could possi- 
bly fall.” Those words, taken with the questions 
he had asked before he pronounced his opinion, 
struck through me as if he had struck me with a 
knife. I instantly suspected Lady Lydiard’s 
nephew. Wait! From that time to this I have 
said nothing of my suspicion to any living soul. 
I knew in my own heart that it took its rise in 





the inveterate dislike that I have always felt for. 


Mr. Sweetsir, and I distrusted it accordingly. 
But I went back to Sharon, for all that, and put 
the case into his hands. His investigations in- 
formed me that Mr. Sweetsir owed ‘debts of 
honor’ (as gentlemen call them), incurred through 
lost bets, to a large number of persons, and 
among them a bet of five hundred pounds lost to 
Mr. Hardyman. Further inquiries showed that 
Mr. Hardyman had taken the lead in declaring 
that he would post Mr. Sweetsir as a defaulter, 
and have him turned out of his clubs, and turned 
out of the betting ring. Ruin stared him in the 
face if he failed to pay his debt to Mr. Hardy- 
man on the last day left to him—the day after 
the note was lost. On that very morning Lady 
Lydiard, speaking to me of her nephew’s visit to 
her, said, ‘If I had given him an opportunity of 
speaking, Felix would have borrowed money of 
me; I saw it in his face. One moment more, 
Isabel. I am not only certain that Mr. Sweetsir 
took the five-hundred-pound note out of the 
open letter, I am firmly persuaded that he is the 
man who told Lord Rotherfield of the circum- 
stances under which you left Lady Lydiard’s 
house. Your marriage to Mr. Hardyman might 
have put you in a position to detect the theft. 
You, not I, might, in that case, have discovered 
from your husband that the stolen note was the 
note with which Mr. Sweetsir paid his debt. He 
came here, you may depend on it, to make sure 
that he had succeeded in destroying your pros- 
pects. A more depraved villain at heart than 
that man never swung from a gallows !” 

He checked himself at those words. The 
shock of the disclosure, the passion and vehe- 
mence with which he spoke, overwhelmed Isabel. 
She trembled like a frightened child. 

While he was still trying to soothe and re-as- 
sure her, a low whining made itself heard at their 
feet. They looked down, and saw Tommie. Find- 
ing himself noticed at last, he expressed his sense 
of relief by a bark. Something dropped out of 
his mouth. As Moody stooped to pick it up, the 
dog ran to Isabel and pushed his head against 
her feet, as his way was when he expected to 
have the handkerchief thrown over him, pre- 
paratory to one of those games at hide-and-seek 
which have been already mentioned. Isabel put 
out her hand to caress him, when she was stopped 
by a cry from Moody. It was Ais turn to trem- 
ble now. His voice faltered as he said the words, 
“The dog has found the pocket-book !” 

He opened the book with shaking hands. A 
betting-book was bound up in it, with the cus- 
tomary calendar. He turned to the date of the 
day after the robbery. 

There was the entry: “Felix Sweetsir. Paid 
£500. Note numbered N 8, 70,564; dated 15th 
May, 1875.” 

Moody took from his waistcoat pocket his own 
memorandum of the number of the lost bank- 
note. “ Read it, Isabel,” he said. ‘I won’t trust 
my memory.” 

She read it. The number and date of the 
note entered in the pocket-book exactly corre- 
sponded with the number and date of the note 
that Lady Lydiard had placed in her letter. 

Moody handed the pocket-book to Isabel. 
“There is the proof of your innocence,” he said, 
“thanks to the dog. Will you write and tell 
Mr. Hardyman what has happened ?” he asked, 
with his head down and his eyes on the ground. 

She answered him, with the bright color sud- 
denly flowing over her face. 

“ You shall write to him,” she said, “ when the 
time comes.” 

“ What time ?” he asked. 

She threw her arms round his neck, and hid 
her face on his bosom. “The time,” she whis- 
pered, “ when I am your wife.” 

A low growl from Tommie reminded them 
that he too had some claim to be noticed. 

Isabel dropped on her knees, and saluted her 
old playfellow with the heartiest kisses she had 
ever given him since the day when their ac- 
quaintance began. “ You darling!” she said, as 
she put him down again, “ what can I do to re- 
ward you?” 

Tommie rolled over on his back—more slowly 
than usual, in consequence of his luncheon in the 
tent. He elevated his four paws in the air, and 
looked lazily at Isabel out of his bright brown 
eyes. If ever a dog’s look spoke yet, Tommie’s 
look said, “I have eaten too much; rub my 
stomach.” 





POSTSCRIPT. 

Persons of a speculative turn of mind are in- 
formed that the following document is for sale, 
ard are requested to mention what sum they will 
give for it: 4 

“IO U, Lady Lydiard, five hundred pounds 
(£500). Fewrx Sweetsir.” 

Her ladyship became possessed of this pecun- 
iary remittance under circumstances that surround 
it with a halo of romantic interest. It was the 
last communication she was destined to receive 
from her accomplished nephew; and there was 
a Note attached to it, which can not fail to en- 
hance its value in the estimation of all right- 
minded persons who assist the circulation of pa- 
per money. 

The lines that follow are strictly confidential : 


““Note.—Our excellent Moody informs me, my 
dear aunt, that you have decided (against his ad- 
vice) on ‘ refusing to prosecute.’ I have not the 
slightest idea of what he means; but I am very 
much obliged to him, nevertheless, for reminding 
me of a circumstance which is of some interest 
to yourself personally. 

“Tam on the point of retiring to the Continent 
in search of health. One generally forgets some- 
thing important when one starts on a journey. 
Before Moody called, I had entirely forgotten to 
mention that I had the pleasure of borrowing five 
hundred pounds of you some little time since. 

“On the occasion to which I refer, your lan- 
guage and manner suggested that you would not 
lend me the money if I asked for it. Obviously, 
the only course left was to take it without asking. 
I took it while Moody was gone to get me some 
Curagoa; and I returned to the picture-gallery in 
time to receive that delicious liqueur from the 
footman’s hands. 

“You will naturally ask why I found it neces- 
sary to supply myself (if I may borrow an expres- 
sion from the language of state finance) with this 
‘forced loan.’ I was actuated by motives which 
I think do me honor. My position at the time 
was critical in the extreme. My credit with the 
money-lenders was at an end; my friends had all 
turned their backs on me. I must either take 
the money or disgrace my family. If there is a 
man living who is sincerely attached to his fam- 
ily, am that man. I took the money. 

“ Conceive your position as my aunt (I say noth- 
ing of myself), if I had adopted the other alterna- 
tive. Turned out of the Jockey Club, turned out 
of Tattersalls’, turned out of the betting ring: in 
short, posted publicly as a defaulter before the 
noblest institution in England—the Turf; and 
all for want of five hundred pounds to stop the 
mouth of the greatest brute I know of—Alfred 
Hardyman! Let me not harrow your feelings 
(and mine) by dwelling on it. Dear and admira- 
ble woman! To you belongs the honor of saving 
the credit of the family. I can claim nothing but 
the inferior merit of having offered you the op- 
portunity. 

“My I 0 U, it is needless to say, accompanies 
these lines. Can Ido any thing for you abroad ? 

; of 2 te 

To this it is only necessary to add (first) that 
Moody was perfectly right in believing F. S. to be 
the person who informed Hardyman’s father of 
Isabel’s position when she left Lady Lydiard’s 
house ; and (secondly) that Felix did really forward 
Mr. Troy’s narrative of the theft to the French 
police, altering nothing in it but the number of 
the lost bank-note. 

What is there left to write about? Nothing is 
left, but to say good-by (very sorrowfully on the 
writer’s part) to the Persons of the Story. 

Good-by to Miss Pink—who will regret to her 
dying day that Isabel’s answer to Hardyman was 
No. 

Good-by to Lady Lydiard—who differs with Miss 
Pink, and would have regretted it, to Aer dying 
day, if the answer had been Yes. 

Good-by to Moody and Isabel—whose history 
has closed with the closing of the clergyman’s 
book on their wedding day. 

Good-by to Hardyman—who has sold his farm 
and his horses, and has begun a new life among 
the famous fast trotters of America. 

Good-by to Old Sharon—who, a martyr to his 
promise, brushed his hair and washed his face in 
honor of Moody’s marriage; and catching a se- 
vere cold as the necessary consequence, declared, 
in the intervals of sneezing, that he would “ nev- 
er do it again.” 

And last, not least, good-by to Tommie? No. 
The writer gave Tommie his dinner not half an 
hour since, and is too fond of him to say good-by. 

THE END. 





THE GUEST FROM BERMUDA. 

“In places where sea-weed and moss abound.” 

UST there was Midget’s lovely home—the 

pretty nameless stranger, now a solitary; 
and browsing on such delicacies the principal 
business of the small creature’s life. 

“Many a hunt have I had for them,” said a 
young sailor standing near; “but they’re shy 
and slippery in their ways; hard to keep, too, 
away from their proper food.” 

“ But the name ?” I asked, looking up; “ there’s 
no label on this tank.” 

“The book name is beyond me, ma’am; I only 
know them as ‘sea-weed fish’—that’s their liv- 
ing, mostly—and they change their colors, just 
to accommodate themselves to the place, I am 
thinking ; leastways they’re not overeasy to be 
caught for that very reason.” 

What lovely homes! gliding in and out 
among coral beds, through crevices, and caverns 
gleaming with Orient tints; feeding on “ waving 
blade of green,” or scarlet tufts cleaving to rock- 
ribbed ledges; and how lonely away from cus- 
tomary surroundings ! 

Not much over two inches in length was the 
tiny mariner, grave, even solemn, in demeanor, 
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as, moving slowly through his watery cell, he 
gave occasional turns toward the outer world, 
the small, exquisitely shaped horn arching over 
his back just behind the head shaping itself as 
the fish moves onward, like a bow bent to the ar- 
row.; full of curious little spines, too, and glowing 
in the sunlight like a shred of rainbow beauty. 
Then was noted Midget’s silvery-tinted coating, 
with here and there at regular intervals well- 
defined white spots, with arrow-points radiating 
in every direction, more delicate than the finest 
web of Indian loom or tracery of woman’s mag- 
ic needle. Upon the back, also, was seen much 
curious and quaint adorning—hieroglyphics these, 
from the Master’s hand, beyond the fashioning 
of mortal touch. Upon a tiny fence, like railing 
formed of minutest spines, and running down 
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the back, was this lovely fretwork especially ob- 
servable. The head of Midget was long, in pro- 
portion to the length of the entire body, yet not 
inelegant, or outraging one’s sense of fitness, did 
it séam ; on the contrary, it compelled in the be- 
holder a feeling of respect, as if wisdom rested 
within, and quite different from the sentiment 
that will assert itself when certain “ snub-nosed 
gentry,” who also dwell in royal gardens far be- 
neath the waves, pass in review. Very bright 
were the bits of eyes, winsome and tender, too, 
and as with measured progress the small mari- 
ner glided onward, the strange, inquiring glances 
sent out hither and thither were so pathetic in 
expression as to almost haunt the student of 
this rare specimen, since the experience of solita- 
riness and sadness was too evident to be denied. 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY IN JAPAN. 





NEW-YEAR’S DAY IN JAPAN. 


RIGHTEST among the many bright festivals 

of Japanese life is that which celebrates the 
coming of the new year. Every one makes holi- 
day. All labor is suspended, and the object of 
all, high and low, rich and poor, is to begin 
with the new year a new life, and to bury in 
oblivion every thing dark, unpleasant, and wretch- 
ed connected with the old. Men, women, and 
children having paid their respects to their 
neighbors and to each other —a custom most 
scrupulously adhered to in every little detail 
of etiquette—anc having exchanged good wishes 
and presents, flock to the temples to pray for 
& prosperous future, afterward to meet in the 
streets, which ring with shouting and laughter, 











and are ablaze with the various colors of every 
one’s best clothes. After kites have been flown, 
tops spun, battledoor and shuttlecock played, 
sweets and wine consumed during the short 
hours of winter sunshine, feasting is commenced 
within-doors, and carried well on into the sec- 
ond day of the new year. Much of this good 
old - fashioned rejoicing is disappearing, espec- 
ially in the great towns; but if the visitor can 
spare time to travel a little way inland, to keep 
away from the big roads and from places where 
foreign influences obtain, he will be well repaid 
by observing the thoroughly healthy and joyous 
spirit which characterizes the celebration of the 
Japanese new year. The accompanying illus- 


trations show some characteristic features of 
the holiday, 
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Lamp-chimney Cover. 

Tus lamp - chimney cover is 
made of pressed silver canvas, 
which is embroidered in back, 
knotted, and chain stitch with 
blue, pink, and black filling silk. 
The top and rim are overseamed 
together with blue filling silk. 
The squares and top are edged 
with back stitches of pink filling 
silk, which is wound with black 
filling silk, as shown by the illus- 
tration. The lamp-chimney cover 
is lined with pink silk, and is a 
pretty and useful article. 
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Overcoat ror Boy rrom 10 To 12 Years op. 

| For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 32-36. 
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Surr ror Grex rrom 3 To 5 Yrars oLp.--Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 16-21. 





Dress for Young Girl, 
Fig. 5 


Tue skirt of this dress is 
made of brown camel’s-hair, 
and is trimmed in front with 
a flounce of brown Spitz- 
bergen cloth seven inches 
and three-quarters wide, with 
three - cornered pieces of 
brown velvet inserted there- 
in. The seam of this flounce 
is covered with a fold. In 
the back the skirt is trimmed 
with a fold of Spitzbergen 
cloth seven inches and three- 
quarters deep, on which is 
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Surr ror Giri From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD.—Front anv Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. [X., Figs. 37-45. 
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Fig. 1.—Roumanian Croti Crrovnar, Fig. 2.—Storniennr MANTLE. Fig. 3.—CiLoak ror Gren Fig. 4.—Orientat CLotu Fig. 5.—Dress ror Youne 


For pattern and description see Sup- For description see FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. MantTLe. Gren. 
plement, No. VIL., Figs. 30*, 30°, and 31. Supplement. For description see Suppl. For description see Suppl. For description see above. 


Fies. 1-7.—LADIES’ AND GIRLS’ WINTER WRAPPINGS AND DRESSES. 














Fig. 6.—Vervet Mantir. Fig, 7.—Gnros Grain Sacque. 
For description see For description see 
Supplement. Page 70. 
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set a fold of velvet two inches and a half deep. 
The over-skirt is of Spitzbergen cloth, and the 
waist is made of the same material and velvet. 
Folds of velvet trim the over-skirt. 


Gros Grain Sacque. 
See illustration, Fig. 7, on page 69. 

Tuts black gros grain sacque is lined with fur, 
and trimmed with fringe, passementerie buttons, 
and a black fur border. The broad rolled collar 
is covered with similar fur. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Country Girt.—Wear light kid gloves when dress- 
ed for “calling, evening companies, and the opera.” 
Dress your hair in chitelaine loops, with puffs on top 
of the head and waves in front. It is not unusual to 
wear linen cuffs with a ruffle around the neck. Cravat 
bows are more worn than neck-ties that pass around 
the neck. Double-faced ribbons are pretty for these 
bows. 

8. A. 8.—A complete set of patterns for gentleman's 
underwear will be sent you on receipt of 25 cents. 

Sunsurne.—A princesse dress of white Swiss mus- 
lin with pleatings of the same edged with Valen- 
ciennes will be a pretty evening dress for your little 
girl of five years. If you will make her a pink or blue 
silk slip, or else one of organdy lawn, to wear under, 
it will be still prettier. Then pale-tinted silk stock- 
ings and sasl: to match a ribbon to tie her flowing hair, 
and white silk or kid slippers, will complete the toi- 
lette. 

Mas. D.—Make a coat-tail vest basque of your new 
silk by the pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. X. 

Mrs. C. R. E.—Your cashmere is not too blue for 
mourning black. Have a sacque of the same cash- 
mere. 

H. R. C.—Use your cloth for a long sacque cloak, 
and trim with wide braid around the bottom, on the 
sleeves, collar, cuffs, and the pockets. Make your silk 
dress with a princesse back, and in front have a basque 
and gathered apron. 

P. G.—We know of no place here where you can dis- 
pose of your dress left off when going into mourning. 

Ontve V.—The Balayeuse flounce is usually confined 
to the three back breadths, though some newly im- 
ported dresses have it extend all around the skirt. An 
inch or two of the lace is visible below the edge, as if 
by accident. 

H. L.—There is no change in the shape of infants’ 
cloaks ; they still have two large capes, and are made 
of cashmere embroidered and warmly wadded. 

M. A. B.—You will find in the Misses’ Princesse Ward- 
robe patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 47, Vol. X., suit- 
able models for dresses of girls thirteen years old. 

CLavupia.—Your moss green and blue bonnet is hand- 
some for the street, and should have a messy bourette 
suit to match. Have the skirt cut short, and start the 
cleanly fashion in the Western city where you are to 
spend the winter. Get blue water-proof cloth, and 
make by Ulster pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 50, 
Vol. X. There is less matching gloves with dresses 
than was formerly the fashion. Pale gray, drab, and 
putty-colored gloves are worn with any dress. 

L. 8.—Point Russe embroidery has very often been 
illustrated in the Bazar, and though very effective, is 
made with very simple stitches. 

G. 8.—It is not considered overfastidious to accent 
the second syllable in Desert, when speaking of Mount 
Desert, as that is the generally accepted pronunciation. 

Fanny.—A bride can wear orange blossoms with 
any wedding dress, no matter how dark, but these blos- 
soms are not worn after the wedding. They belong 
especially to the bride at her wedding. 

Mas. J. F. W.—We can not provide illustrations at 
the request of special readers, 

Norau.—We do receive subscriptions for the Bazar 
for three months ; the price for three months is $1. 

8S. E.—Your second letter with signature was re- 
ceived, and the patterns were mailed on December 10.— 
Use basket cloth or else camel’s-hair for a Dolman, and 
trim with fringe instead of lace. 

Mrs. H. D.—Two or three Carrick capes just large 
enough to cover the shoulders are all that are seen 
here on cloth sacques. 

Mus. E. A, F.—If you want a wrap, you must have a 
sacque of your velvet; if you want an over-dress for 
the house, have a polonaise. 

Mas. E. 8. W.—Make the dark green silk by descrip- 
tion of black silk dresses given in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No, 8, Vol. XI. Use fringe without beads for 
trimming. 

M. B. R.—The same kind of lace is called Smyrna 
by some and torchon by others, 

Op Sunsoriner.—Have a long straight sacque of 
black Henrietta cloth covered with English crape. 

Sryiex.—You will find directions for making a dressy 
black silk for receptions in New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No, 8, Vol. XI. 

Miss E, 8. C.—Low slippers are made of the mate- 
rial, or at least of the color, of the evening dress, and 
are worn with silk stockings of the same shade. 

C. H. P. offers the follcwing suggestions concern- 
ing AZolian harps, the manner of making which was 
described in Harper's Bazar, No. 41, Vol. X.: “I agree 
with you that the box itself may be of pine or black- 
walnut, but the former will answer just as well. The 
depth, however, should be at least six inches, instead 
of four, and with two or three holes in the top board. 
As for the strings, 1 think you will find that strong sew- 
ing silk, doubled and twisted on itself, and well waxed, is 
better adapted to the purpose than any catgut—a ma- 
terial much too stiff to vibrate as ft ought to with the 
wind current. In fact, I was myself obliged to discard 
it after a first attempt. It is, however, necessary for 
me to add that the strings should all be kept tightened 
for a while after being fixed on the harp, in order that 
they may acquire the proper tension, and not ‘give,’ 
as it were, when screwed to a given note. Of course 
the sewing silk may be of any color, but I think red is 
preferable. For tightening and loosening the strings 
nothing certainly can be better than those black wood- 
en keys which are used on guitars and banjos, as be- 
ing more easily handled by the finger alone. In regard 
to placing a thin board over the top to facilitate the 
passage of the air over the strings, I can only say that 
my own experience in that respect has also been un- 
satisfactory ; still, such may not be always the case. 
As for ornamentation, etc., one’s fancy alone can dic- 
tate; yet, if the box be of black-walnut or other dark 
wood, it should be weil finished off with fine sand-pa- 
per, and then simply oiled ; but if of pine or ‘ white- 
wood,’ it should have the addition of a coat of varnish. 
Bat the one great desideratum—a strong steady cur- 
rent of wind to play freely over its etrings—is not al- 
ways to be had, especially where the window faces the 
north or south, as it is between the two opposite 
points that the wind seems generally to blow more 
steady and even.” 
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Mavp.—Use the Cuirass Polonaise pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 40, Vol. X., for your black cash- 
mere. Turn the plaid dress, flounces, basque, and all, 
and merely pipe the edges with the same, leaving off 
the puffs and the fringe. Get some gray cashmere to 
go with your garnet dress, and make it in princesse 
shape. Send to this office for a cut paper pattern 
of a pleated waist to make over your blue one by. 
You should wear a belt with this waist. Large cords 
are not used any where in stylish dresses. Get seal 
brown cashmere for a basque and over-skirt to wear 
with your brown lower skirt, and have a helmet-shaped 
felt hat of the same color for your travelling hat. The 
Directoire Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 44, 
Vol. X., is suitable for this dress. 








DEATH IN HIS FAVORITE ROBE. 


THE mortuary statistics of the whole civilized 
world show that about one-fifth of all mankind 
die of consumption alone, and the number of 
deaths due to consumption bears a greater ratio 
to the whole number than that of any other three 
diseases together. Moreover, investigation proves 
that this ratio is steadily increasing. Its inereas- 
ing prevalence has led to the popular belief that 
consumption is incurable. Every year hundreds 
of these sufferers seek in the sunny retreats of 
Florida or the dry atmosphere of Colorado for 
health—and find only a grave. The influence of 
the atmosphere—the only remedial agent that 
either Florida or Colorado can afford the con- 
sumptive—is at best only palliative. The cure of 
consumption depends upon two essential condi- 
tions: lst, the arrest of the abnormal breaking 
down of the tissues, which prevents emaciation, 
and, 2d, the restoration of healthy nutrition, in 
order to stop the formation of tuberculous matter. 
Fulfil these conditions, and consumption is as 
curable as fever. To fulfil these conditions the 
required remedy must increase the appetite, 
favor the assimilation of food, and enrich the 
blood, thus retarding the development of tuber- 
cles. To accomplish this, a more powerful alter- 
ative than Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
has never been discovered. At the same time 
it soothes the irritation of the nervous system 
produced by violent coughing, which in its turn 
so often leads to more serious results. The use 
of “expectorants” in consumption is absolutely 
suicidal. For while removing the tubercles 
already formed, they produce yet more serious 
results by inflaming and destroying the sound 
and healthy tissues. Consumption requires a 
remedy that will soothe while it relieves ; harsh 
medicines but add fuel to the flame that already 
threatens to consume the system. The Golden 
Medical Discovery fulfils these conditions, and 
has been pronounced the best remedy yet discov- 
ered to allay and arrest consumption.—[ Com. } 





FROM TEN TO FIFTEEN YEARS 


Are, to all appearance, dropped from the age of 
ladies past the zenith of womanhood who have 
used Larrp’s Boom or Yours for.a week or two. 
Although the days when the lily vied with the 
rose in the girlish cheek cannot be recalled, yet 
the divine auroral tint of youth may be restored 
to the complexion by that astonishing reproducer 
of beauty, which overcomes every imperfection 
of the skin, rendering it soft and clear.—[ Com. ] 








A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 


Is the result of using F.Coupray’s Eugenie’s 
Secret of Beauty. Warranted to be harmless, 
$1 00 per box, at L. SHaw’s Hair and Beautify- 
ing Bazar, 54 W. 14th Street, near 6th Ave., N. 
Y., and all druggists. —[ Com. ] 








Ex-Presiwent Martin Van Buren was made 
comfortable by the use of Jonas Wahitcomb’s 
Asthma Remedy.—[ Com. ] 





Coryvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is canatty useful for cutting oa atterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SEE the otiveetionment of th of the Patent we i 
Holder in our issue of January 12th. It is so 
neat, simple, and obviousl: cae a. that the atten- 
tion of parents is again ca 








HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR 1878. 


—_—= 


The immense and 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING PATRONAGE 


of Harper’s Macazrne enables its pub- 
lishers to place it beyond the reach of 
rivalry, both as to the quantity and qual- 
ity of its literary and artistic contents. 

The circulation of Harprr’s Maca- 
zine is equal to the combined circulation 
of all other American Monthlies of its 
class. 

There has been no year since 1870 
when the circulation of Harprr’s Maga- 
zine has not been larger than during any 
year of the previous decade. 

In the February Number will begin 
two new Serial Novels by the celebrated 
English Novelists Wit1am Brack and 
Tuomas Harpy. 

Harper’s MaGazine gives more space 
than any other popular periodical to im- 
portant papers on subjects connected with 


Science, Art, and Education. 


In its Zllustrated Descriptive Articles, 
Harper’s MaGazine is a popular edu- 
cator. : 

Illustrated Short Stories and Poems 
are a special feature of every Number. 

Harrer’s is universally recognized as 
the 


Great National Magazine, 


the one periodical absolutely indispensa- 
ble -to American readers. 





Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “.. 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ate ad 








The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, OME yeaF. ...cccccccccccscescccs 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year...... aedsareees 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post = Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Feanxiw Squarz, New York, 


YORK SHOPPING 
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Of. every a for ladies an fee House- 


hold articles, 


thing, Lael 
and judgment. 
Miss 


a discretion, taste, 
‘or Aa Gy 


ARY HiUNTINGDON, 
2 eee Box 1654, New York. 
)RENCH Stan Stam; mping Patterns. F. Bapourrav, 
removed to 374 Bowery, N. Y. Send for Circular. 


95 CARDS, 25 styles, eF or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c., with name. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 











WEAK LUNGS are cruelly racked, 








J and the general strength gradually wasted 
by a persistent Cough, which Dr. Jayne's Ex- 


pectorant may be relied on to cure. It will certainly bene- 
fit you also, if troubled with either Asthma or Bronchitis. 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


The leadin: 
from standard 
“Royal Baker,” the most perfect aang Se 


Amoriom Powder. 


Uniformly pure y. reliable. 
rape Cream Tartar, and sate ong wholesome. All Grocers aut 
wder Cook-book in the world, sent for 10 cents. 


Full weight and full strength. Made 
thorized to guarantee it. The 


dress ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, New York. 








HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The finest Stocks ever exhibited, for which Gold and 
Silver Medals were Awarded to to us. 

The Marie Antoinette Switch unsurpassed 
for ues and eomerge dressed in twenty differ- 
ent Styles of the Latest Fashions. Made of all long 
hair, it can be arranged with the greatest of ease. 
Price $6 each, and upward. 

Ladies buying one will be taught, free of charge, 
how to arrange the same. 

Also, the largest Stock of Switches, Curls, Finger- 
puffs. Invisible Fronts for Young and Old in hand- 
some Designs retailed at lowest Wholesale Prices, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any other 
House in the country. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest aud best made, 20c. each; $2 per 
dozen. 

Combings made . in the most a manner, 
roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange, 

Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty boa the Com- 
plexion, a Specialty. $1 pe Box. 


NO MORE “GRAY HAIR. 

“ Persian Khenna,” the Wonderful Hair Stainer from 
the lightest "ln to the darkest Brown, warranted to 
be harmless. 50 per r Box 

F. Coudray’s cv RORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for viet BO any dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. and $2 50 per Bottle, 

F. Rol celebrated Vegetable Veloutine, an 
elegant and indispensable Toilet Powder, marvellons 
for its beneficial qualities to Ladies and Infants alike. 
$1 per Box. 

A Large and Magnificent Assortment of Real 
‘Tortoise Shell, IVORY, and JET GOODS for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, such as Combs, Ornaments, 
Watch-Chains, Lockets, &., all at Manufac- 
turer’s Prices. Repairing neatly done. 

Send for Illustrated Price-List, 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, N. Y. 


DON’T FAIL TO USE 
Massey's Revolving Shoe Heel Protector. 
Warranted to wear the heel evenly on all 

sides, maintaining an upright tread to 

the Foot, and ore. uneven wear 

of the Sole and bo ag It doubles 

the durabil ty of Shoes and 

mse of re- 

88, does not 

ire the oot and. does not 

Slip. No nails to wear the carpet. Can be attached 

by any one. Twelve Sizes made suitable for all Shoes 

and Boots. Samples, with Tool and Directions for ap- 

plying, sent postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. Liberal 

Tisooent to the Trade. N, B.—In ordering, send width 
of heel for proper size. Address, 


MASSEY REVOLVING SHOE HEEL CO., 


824 4 Broadway, New York. 
BENTLEY BRO Manufacturers and 
¢y Importers of HAND- 
MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. Y. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of _ oo 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne Em- 
broidery, § ram s, Stamping Patterns, Rugs, 
Lambregquins, Wall-Pockets, Cigar-Cases, 
Embroidery to order for the trade in any quantity. 


DR. WARNER’S 
HEALTH CORSET, 


Wrra Sxiret SurrorTer anp 
Senr-Apsustine Pans. 
Unequalled for Beauty, Style,Comfort. 

i NURSING CORSET, 

* THE ay og of EVERY MOTHER. 
Sale by Leading Merchants. 

Price, by mail, any size, Health Corset, 

$1 50; Nursing Corset, $1 75; Misses’ 

Corset, $1 00. 

WARNER BROS.,351 Broadway, N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme, Julian’s Specific is the only antiiing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
R~ apply for particulars to Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 
N.Y. Office hours from 10 to 4 dally. 
UNSET RAYS DASHED THROUGH 
A LILY produce no more beautiful effect to the 
eye than a lady’s cheek softened and renewed by 


“TETLOW’S BLANC ILLUSION.” 







































Not the pallor of death, the ——- hideousness of 
the Rouge, nor the poisoned germ of the liquid wash 
aid to nature in obscur ng her blemishes, while nour- 
ishing and beautifying the skin. Price, 50 cents (in 
RY TETLOW, 122 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
1 

PIANOS Organs, Price $340, only $95. Paper 
Free. DANIEL F. aaa J. 
The undersigned will send to any , twice a 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to pre tage. The 
Fashion. Plate is 22 by 28 inches pgp gp will be 
JAMES MoCALL & CO., 48 East 14th St., New Yc York, 


to disfigure and destroy, but a harmless yet effective 
te e stamps or curren 
E 
Retail Price $900, only $260, Parlor 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Baur’ fashion- Plate, 
sent only on application by letter, addressed to 
L SLATE. 
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MANU WO0or 


gan Tel 
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OR Pewoer® 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 

Virtues confirmed by 12 years’ extensive practice. 
Permitted to refer to the following list of names: Hon. 
8. Field, Judge of U. 8S. Supreme Court, and his accom- 
lished wife; Mrs. Hallit Kilburn; Judge Samuel 
mith, New York; Hon. — ontgomery 1 Blair; Ex-Gov- 
ernor Boreman, wW. Va.; H Kelley: T.S. Ar- 
thur; Gen. Fitz Henry Warren, and many more of 
scarcely less note. Brochure, 140 p., Mailed FREE. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 irard St., Phila., Pa. 
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Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 
Cards, with your name On orthte on them, 
rthford, Conn. 


all for 10c. TSTAR & CO, 
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STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 


Are now offering 


UNUSUAL BARGAINS 


In all their numerous Departments throughout their 
Entire Establishment. ‘ 
Ladies residing out of the City can rest assured of 
having their orders attended to with the greatest 
Hae tness and utmost care, and satisfaction guaran- 
n every instance. 


DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Mailed upon Application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp To Fir any Ficuse, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
tuken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 

Tol, IX. 
GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, re Night-gown, Png Chemise, 











and Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 __ 
CE En enctnanstenninin stebenecsupevanas 
LADY WASHINGTON BASQUE, Princesse 


Apron, and Fan-T'rained Skirt. “ 44 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC¢ DUE, ‘Over- 
skirt with Diagonal Front, and Wa king Skirt 
LMAN, Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 
Walking Skirt 7 an 


LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood......... nis 


BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 


= 


boy from 4 to 9 ~~ Mabicatapabecnceds es “« 50 
Tol. = 

ary PRINCESSE DRE ___ Sree “a -% 

STRON PRINCESSE DRESS iii eb vada eek | 

PRINCESSE BASQUE and Tabiier Skirt....... MD 


AGNES SOREL BASQUE, oad Fan Over- 
aoa and Demi-Trained Skir “ie 
PRIN SE POLONAISE and ‘wali Ski aioe 
TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LON 


SKIRT 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 
and fens Waletng Gicist.. oo cagncccstevssc “ 1% 





SCARF DO oo Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 
MUN SING 6 owsa.nsdarémegcbecea 6266600 *. 25 
BRETON cost ME (Basque, Over-skirt and 
Ww ralking SE ocnecanw@ciwbucn sstacexsosces ~ 3 


FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..........-.... oe 27 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 
Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 
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NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. oe BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. ov" MILLINERY. 
SUITS. Co oO Fanoy Goons. 
SHAWLS. OD OG HOSIERY. 
FuRS. oO” CO Laces. 
JONES 
x x 








Eighth Avenue 
Ty 


Thea Nineteenth Street. . Nineteenth Street. 


» _Eighth Avenue 











J ONES 
SHOES o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. O o° chorus. 
UNDERWEAR. 3) co” pomEsrics. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~Q A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\/~ Housefurnishing Goode. 


Fancy Goods, Toys,Glassware,Crockery,Silverware, &€. 
an 

Extraordinary inducements in all 

departments. All Orders will receive 


panes attention. Samples and Cata- 
ogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


RODGERS & ORK BROS. 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


On and after Monday we will reduce our entire Stock 
to close prior to our Semi-Annual Inventory. Silks, 
Shawls, Cloaks, Laces, Notions, &c. 

Send for Samples. Goods sent to all parts. Prompt- 
ness and satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BEOS., 
183, 185, 187 Fighth Avenue, N. ¥. 


~ OUR FALL STOCK K OF GOODS FOR INFANTS’ 
and Children’s Wear is now ready. Complete Ward- 
robes for $65, and single articles equally low. 


BABY 


Baskets furnished complete, $9, and unfurnished for $5. 
Fine Nainsook Dresses from $2 25 upward. Suits and 




















| Sacques made of the best materials and well put to- 





gether. Baby’s Lace Bonnets and Caps a specialty. 
Ladies’ own materials made up 


AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th a 


TURKISH RUG PATTERNS. 


EVERY LADY can make her own Rugs out of old 
rags, laid aside garments, or yarn at a very small ex- 
pense (easily made), as they are stamped on a 
and when drawn in form a good imitation of the Turk- 
ish Rug. Great inducements to agents. Large size 
sample with hook and full directions for one dollar, 
free by mail. Send for Circular, with stamp. 

Turkish Rug Pat. Co., 339 Sixth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Practical Cooking & Dinner Giving, 








| P " . P wee 
| Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise 


and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... = 20 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 

and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt,.............++ “* 19 

RETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 

Searf Back, and Walking Skirt.............. “7 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 

Pe Serre = 3 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 

akirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt................ + 2 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, 

and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... ............ “ 28 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped Front, 

WE I IE Sct dodnccss cccccccenecess “si 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER a SS 
po Ae es rere =~ 2 
SUMMER POLONAISE and Demi- Trained 

CE a channsarcccetdugncesedscesessconccocee © 99 


kirt 
COUNTRY SUIT, Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 
ekirt open in Front, and Long Walking Skirt. “ 31 
PL EATED BASQU E, Peplum Over-skirt, and 
Short Walking Ms ooo ceidt poe ixannias “ 40 
ee POLONAISE and Long Walking : 


GIRL s PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 
B 00 9 VORTS O18). 0.0. ccc scssccccccccscccccces ~_ 

CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 42 

ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt” Jar dendedede’ ** 42 

SACQUE-DOLMAN, and Trimmed Fan-Trained 


Skirt. 
COMBINATION PRINCESSE COSTUME.... “ 44 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 


skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... “ 44 
MARQUISE POLONAISE and Demi-Trained 

BIUEE, occ cccccccvessccecscestcccccccscsceces “* 46 
ROUMANIAN CLOAK, and Walking Skirt.... “ 46 
PLEVNA PELISSE, and Walking Skirt....... “ 46 


CARRICK POLONAISE and Fan-Trained Skirt. “* 47 

MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 
= Coat (for misses from 7 to 15 years ~ 


Loghebecee cucheesuesennnesecsccecescscece 47 
CUIRASS BASQUE with Long Back Seams, 
oo with Pleated Back, and W alking 

badge dam snbbtu Ceesameccccoccesceeseescos “4 
BELTED CARRICK BASQUE, Apron Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt...........-+eses0++ *@ 

Vol. XT. 
.PLASTRON WRAPPER..........-c.sseeeeees 7 Ae 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 


In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns cannot afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 


-SALESMEN | RALEGMEN 4 2) 9 5 Ease THAR 


3 GOLD& Silver! Border Cards, with Name, in 
Leatherette Case, 30c. J. A. Morrill, Fulton, N.Y, 





| “roast lady” 


containing Practical Instructions in Cooking ; 
in the Combination and Serving of Dishes; and 
in the kashionable Modes of Entertaining at 
Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary 
¥’. Henperson. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help 
housekeepers to avoid serving what Lamb called 
with their dinners. The recipes are 
not too many, and a skilled housewife has found 
all of them good,—N. Y. Evening Post. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ee Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 


5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13¢.; or 40 in 


case 13¢. Outfit 10e. DOWD & CoO., Bristol, Conn. 
GIVEN AWAY. 

A superb pair of 6x8 Chromos, worthy to frame and 
adorn any home, and a Three Months’ subscription to 
Leisure Hours, a charming 16-page literary paper, full 
of the Choicest Stories, Poetry, etc., Sent Pr ree to all 


| sending Fifteen Cents (stamps —s n) to pay mailing 


| expenses. The publishers, “ Patten & Co., 162 





William St., N. Y., Guarantee aie one Double Value 
of money sent. $1500 in prizes, and big pay, given to 
agents. Write at once! 


65 Mixed Cards with name, 10c. and stamp. 
)D Az’ts Outfit, 10. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn, 


BAZAR econ 


makes 80 plaits at one me operation. 
9! Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with ag 10c. 




















For sale by S. COCHRANE, 270 
West 34th Street, corner 8th 
Avenue, N.Y. Agents Wanted, 

av postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N i. 
WANTE LADY AGENTS to “sell an article 
every Lady will buy. Samples Free. 

Address, B. C. SMITH & CO., 242 Elm St.,Cincinnati,O. 


50 Fine Cards, Damask, moe , &c., with name on, 
13 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 


TAMPING PATTERNS,.— Circulars free, 
or Stampep Sampres of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BkOS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 














ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


“The Artificial Flower Guide,” 


A SEMI-ANNUAL MAGAZINE, 
finely illustrated, containing 82 pages highly interest- 
ing reading matter on the 


TOI L E TTE 
Artificial Floral Decoration. 


Also, Catalogue and Price-List of the latest Novelties. 
For sale by newsdealers generally, or sent postpaid 
upon <<" of 20 cents, by addressing 
HE PARISIAN FLOWER CoO., 
$8 E. ath wt.. 4 doors west of University Place, 
N.Y. 1. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rue de A my Paris. 
Please mention Harper’s Bazar. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Owing to numerous failures and changes in business 
firms at this season of the year, we are daily buying 
goods at great reductions on the prices of the early 
season, 











We invite our friends and the public to send for 
samples. They will find goods 7 least 30 per cent. 
cheaper than at their own hom 

Silks, Dress Goods, Cloths, ‘Suite, Cloaks, Shawls, 
Furs, p Romy Millinery, Fancy ‘Goods, Hosiery, Linens, 
Carpets, Blankets, &c., &c. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


James MeCreery & C0, 


BROADWAY & 11th St., 





ARE OFFERING THE BALANCE OF THEIR 


Fall Importations 
IN 


VELVETS, SILKS, 


AND 


SATINS, 


At Prices Lower than ever before Quoted 
in this Country. 





_ Orders by ™ Mail Carefully Executed. | 


40 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, w: with | name, 
} i0c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO. , Nassau, N. x. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, sy: eine 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ss T -whhateee 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Sar ee TREE o dncsncdaevdsnsasaves 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Feanxkuin Squake, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the MaGazrnz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers, 

There are 55 volumes of the Magazrnz, 20 volumes 
of the Wexrx y, and 9 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werky and Bazar render them advantageous 
medinms for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 

Address 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Bitte Franklin Square, N.Y. 


AO ‘Very Be: Best, Latest Styie Cards, no 2 alike, with 
name, 10c. STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


50 ELEGANT ¢ CARDS,name in gold,silver,or jet, 
10c. G.A.Sprine & Co., E. Wallingford, Conn. 











~ HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


CYPRUS: ITS asian’ CITIES, TOMBS, AND 
TEMPLES. A Narrative of Re searches and Ex- 
cavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that Isl- 
and. By General Louis Patma vi Crsnota, Mem. 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin; Hon. 
Mem. of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 
&c. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50. 

IL 

THE ART OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. Hawers. 
Illustrated by the Author. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental Cover, $1 75. 

IIL. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY 
AND SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. M. Car- 
nwoouan, M.D. Part Ill. 4to, Paper, 75 cents. Parts 
IL. and IL., together, $1 00. 

IV. 

THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; or, The Old House of 
Bondage Under New Masters. By Epwin Dz Leon, 
Ex-Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. am 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL TIMES 
AND NATIONS. With Tables of Factory and Art- 
ists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. By Wittiam 
C. Pame, LL.D. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 00. (In a box.) 

Vi. 

THE BOOK OF GOLD AND OTHER POEMS. 
By J.T. Trowsriwer. Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $2 50. (In a box.) 

Vil. 

FREDERIC THE GREAT. By Lord Maoavtay. 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
Vill. 

LORD CLIVE. By Lord Macautay. 382mo, Paper, 

25 cents. 


Ix. 

WARREN HASTINGS. By Lord Maoavtay. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

xX. 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON. By 
Lord Maoavtay. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

XI. 

A PRIMER OF MEDIAVAL LITERATURE. By 

Eveene Lawrence. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents, 
XII. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By Colonel Groxnex Warp Nicnotrs. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

XIIL. 

CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE. By S&S. G 
W. Bengamin. Illustrated. Svyo, Cloth, Hinninated 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $3 50. 

XIV. 

ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FURNITURE. 
By Hargirr Presoort Sporrorp. With 109 Illus- 
trations. Svo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

XV. 

OUR CHILDREN’S SONGS. 
namental Cover, $1 50. 

XVL. 

CARICATURE AND OTHER COMIC ART, in All 
Times and Many Lands. By James Parton. With 
203 Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, 

XVII. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, According to Rev- 
elation and Science. By J. Ww. Dawson, LL.D. 
F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal and Vice- Chancellor of 
M‘Gill U niversity, Montreal; Author of ‘‘ The Story 
of the Earth and Man.” 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

XVIII 

THE ABC OF FINANCE. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Illustrated. 8yo, Or- 


By Stwon Newcoms. 


*,” These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly. By Wit1iam Brack, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A Young Wife’s Story. By Harriette Bowra. 25 cts. 


The first volume of A Modern Minister. 


With Dlus- 
trations. 35 cents. 
What He Cost Her. By James Payn. 40 cents. 


Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. 


By R. D. Biackmore. 
50 cents 


The Sad Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton. By Georer 


Enior. 20 cents. ac 
Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By Groner Extor. 20 cents. 
Janet’s Repentance. By Grorex Exior. 20 cents, 


Carita. By Mrs. Oxirnanr. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
Marjorie Bruce's Lovers. By Mary Parriok. 25 cents, 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 25 cents. 
Winstowe. By Mrs. Lerrn-Apas. 25 cents. 


Percy and the Prophet. 
cents. 


By Witxie Cotiins. 20 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casnet Hogry. 15 


cents. 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. O.reuant. 40 cents. 


Dieudonnée. By Geratpine Burt. 20 cents. 


ew Harree & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whoxe 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





ow Hanrer’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


THE ‘NEW SYST EM 
for the treatment of al! 
cases of Chronic Dis- 

s ease by CONCENTRA- 


TED LIQUID FOODS. All forms of chronic disease 
are benefited or cured by this system. Endorsed by 
leading a. Send for circulars and testimoni- 
als. BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CoO., 

27 Union Square, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[JaNuARY 26, 1878. 








UNANSWERABLE. 





on a piano every day will | 
bring on fatal attacks of 


paralysis in eight mouths. ily 


FACETLE. AT 77 TI RT 
Har an hour's practice | All ) NM Wi it 





will neither misinterpret } if 
nor fail to reward the gen- 1} i! 


(This ts aoe ree, but if the ~~ 

press will kin assist in | | 
iving it the widest circu- ae ee ~ 
ation, a grateful person | | | som goa 


erous and humane motive 
which prompts the item.) 


—@—_—_—- 
The first umbrella ap- 
peared in England in the 
year 1777; but history does 
not inform us when the 
first umbrella disappeared, 
and who carried it off. 
Almost any man can tell 
about what time the last 
umbrella disappeared. 


ccivannteapaa 
A LARGE FAMILY. 


A father of three sons 
and five daughters was ask- 
ed what family he had. The 
answer was, 

“T have three sons, and 
they have each five sisters.” 

“* Mercy !” replied the in- 
terrogator ; “‘ sic afamily!” 





enngheanengtibomepeitenss 

An enterprising Yankee 
is going over to Egypt to 
manufacture obelisks. The 
present supply in that coun- 
try has almost run out. 





Highland farm-house was 
handed by the daughter a 


A gentleman visiting a | / Uf THIF) Wf ?9T)) Why 
, / / 2 4 
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superannuated account- 
book, ruled for pounds, 
shillings, and pence, which 
was styled her album, and 
he was requested to write something pretty for her; 
with which request he complied in the following man- 
ner: 
“This world’s a scene as dark as Styx, 

Where hope is scarce worth two and six; 

Our joys are born such fleeting things, 

That they are dear at twelve shillings, 

And yet to stay here many are willing, 
Although they may not have one shilling.” 
These sums he put in figures in the appropriate col- 

umns Of the account-book. 


aptly 

A Western justice ordered a witness to “‘come up 
and be sworn.” He was informed that the person was 
deaf and dumb. 

“I don’t care,” said the judge, passionately, ‘‘ whether 
he is or not. Here is the Constitution of the United 
States before me. It guarantees to every man the 
right of speech ; and so long as I have the honor of a 
seat on this bench it shall not be violated or invaded. 
What the Constitution guarantees to a man I’m bound 


he shall have.” 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


Jones. “‘ Did you see the star-shower the other night, 
Miss Jessica?” 

Miss Jresioa (with a rapid but comprehensive survey 
of the heavens). *‘No. But it couldn’t have been much, 
for there are no stars missing.” 


piece t Ae 

A person recently met a lady who is distinguished as 
having been four times a widow, and has now again 
en the bonds of matrimony. Said the friend: 

“T think I once had the pleasure of dining with you 
in New York ?” 

“When ?” asked the fair stranger. 

“Tn 186-,” he replied. 

* Yes,” she said, reflectively, ‘that may have been 
#0, but I had forgotten it. You see,” she added, “‘it 
was two or three husbands ago.” 


ricer Re A Se 
ENLIGHTENING HIM. 


Hien-Crvron Parson. “I am sorry to see that you 

have given up er church, Mrs. Mangles.” 
ns. Manours. “Well, Sir, I hain't bin lately; you 
see, they do tell me tag ave give up composites and 
took to Roman candles, and I was allus mortal afeared 
of fire-works.” 
OLD SAWS. 
BY A PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHER. 

“Like master, like man.” That's all very well; but 
suppose you hate both, how then ? 

“One catches more flies with honey than with vine- 
nal As a rule one nowadays catches flies with nei- 
ther, but uses the much more effective papier mouches. 

Don’t play with edged tools.” One at a time will 
suffice to cut your fingers. 
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THREE PEEPS THROUGH A COOK-SHOP WINDOW. 


“ Really,” said Brown, as 
he woke in the mornin 
after a A agg night, sag 
don’t think there’s any 
thing to equal a feather- 
bed !” 


“Ain’t there?” replied 
= eo small — of 
ones, who was a yu 
and thinking about beenk. 
fast ; “ what about a bed of 

oysters ?” 


—_———_—.———_ 
enn a boy Soon cme 
ng funny, and you lau; 
at it he will invarlably keep 
doing it twenty or thirty 
times more, till you have 
to knock him down with 

something. 


———————— 
FRIGHTFUL. 
“Where is Mr. F——?” 


“Well, dear me!” ex- 
claimed the delighted old 
soul, “I’m so glad he is in 
Austria, for now he can 
bring me home an ostrich 
feather!” 


_—@———— 
INFALLIBLE = Reorrt.— 
* Alcohol will clean sil- 
ver.” Yes, alcohol well 
stuck to will clean out all 
the silver you have got. 





——— 


pat d dat ents 
// A person who was look- 
ing at a house the other 





























PRIMARY EDUCATION OF THE NEW YEAR. 


“ Thirty days hath September, 


April, June, and November ; 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
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But February twenty-eight alone, 
Except in leap-year, once in four, 
When February has one day more.” 


day said he couldn’t afford 
to pay such rent. ‘Well, 
look at the neighborhood,” 
replied the woman. “ You 
can borrow flat-irons next door, coffee and tea across 
the street, flour and sugar on the corner, and there’s a 
big pile of wood belonging to the school-house right 
across the alley.” ° 


CELEBRATED SAYINGS. 

“There’s no place like comb,” as the bee said when 
storing up its honey. 

“*T’'ll come to thee when daylight sets,” as the China- 
man observed to the hen-roost. 

‘* Measure for measure,” as the topers said when they 
drank fair. 

“TI do not ask thee for thy hand,” as the child said 
when gazing earthward o’er its parent’s knee. 


idiegeecidlpiidatindaans 

Woman's Setr-Commanp.—‘“ Did you ever,” asks a 
pecan os" , “watch the noiseless movements of a 
pretty — ] - as her dress is trodden upon, and mar- 
vel at the self-command which enables her to do the 
situation justice in so quiet a manner?” 


pa a Oa 
Mistress. ‘‘ Bridget, how is it you have not dusted 
the what-not ?” 
Breer. “ Ah, thin, ma’am, I can’t for dacency’s 
sake face that naked figger.” 


—_—.———_——. 
A BLANK PAGE. 
Mr. Butuion. “Then I presume you know a little 
about —— waiting at table, and 60 on ?” 
Jenxuns. “‘ Nothing whatever, Sir. But I do not 
suppose there is any thing which intellect may not 


overcome. 
—_——_»——- 


DOING IT DACENTLY. 

Mrs. Maoartay.. “‘ Faith an’ I don’t want the things 
at all at all, Biddy O’Brady, though it’s yourself, wid 
your plisint tongue, I’d rather have than any one else 
to chate me.” ‘ 

B. O’B. “That’® thrue for ye, Mrs. Macarthy, an’ 
shure I don’t know any one else in the wide worrld 
I'd be half so plazed to chate.” 


——_————— 
A CANDID CHILD. 
Lanpiapy’s Littie Grav. “ Ah, mother looks nicer 
in that bonnet than you do!” 


—__—~——_—_—— 
We hear a great deal of scientific lectures nowadays. 
This is the sort of thing we may expect to hear when 
*young ladies return from a pleasant lecture, with dis- 
solving views on prehistoric men and the glacial 
epoch: . 
The views, too, weren't they lovely ? 
Especially Mont Blanc and the Alps; 
Though the last ones were perfectly frightful— 
Those men with the clubs and scalps— 
Well, maybe they didn’t have scalps— 
They frightened me all the same; 
And that animal—wasn’t he horrid? 
The—what-did-he-say-was-his-name ? 
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SHOWING HIS TEETH. 





FRANK! 


Eminent PHoTocRapPuer (fo gentleman who has insisted on having his side & taken). ‘What! take you 


in profile? Why, your profile is like that! No, Sir; I would rather go home. 





our profile is out of drawing.” 

















